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) Question of Month: Is TWA Emergency Board Able to Decipher Its Recommendations? 
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Dilatory Air Carrier Negotiating Tactics Perpetrate Crisis 














LATE NEWS 


Jpward 

Sagging air mail revenues are 
<pected to take an upward 
ving from the rejuvenating ef- 
cts of the five-cent air mail 
gislation, decreed by Congress 
ist prior to its adjournment. 
he three-cent slash from war- 
me rates, which will be put 
ito effect October 1, was made 
‘ter an up and down fight in| 
hich railroad interests, visual- 
ing a loss of revenue, put up 
iff opposition to the measure. 
he five-cent air mail bill was| 
1 administration-backed meas- | 











Phe ery | 


The State Department avia- | 
on division, rebuffed in at- | 
mpts to negotiate air agree- 
ients in Eastern Europe, is con- 
ntrating its efforts on per- 
1ading Brazil, China, Australia, 
ndia, and South Africa, all of | 
vhich lie athwart projected 
outes of four American air 
nes, to sign aviation pacts with 
he United States. 
ies are blamed for the collapse | 
f contemplated European agree- | 
ents, still unsuccessful after | 
wo years of negotiations. 


New Head of CAB 


James Landis, new head of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and suc- 
cessor to L. Welch Pogue, stands on 
the emplaning ramp of a Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways Clipper prior to 











—PAA Photo 
is departure for Rio de Janiero on 
Aug. 15 where he will confer with 
1 number of Brazilian government 
officials om important international 
Latin American aviation problems. 
t is anticipated that the trip will 
take about two weeks when he will 
return to Washington for important 
problems pertaining to American 
aviation. The 46-year-old educator, 
former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, who has interrupted his 
career several times to answer calls 
to governmental posts, inherited a 
big job and lots of headaches when 





Russian poli- | aaa 





he stepped into the CAB chairman- 
ship. 


Diversity | Keynote 
Of August Activity 


ALPA had many straws in 
the August wind, a month 
whose diversity of Association 
activity was rivaled only by the 
amount of its activity, which 
embodied widely scattered bits 
of the past, present, and future, 
all of which by month’s end had 
fallen into the neat pattern of a 
cohesive Headquarters program. 

The three-dimensional time 
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element aspects of August were 
the result of rapid acceleration 
of matters on American Airlines 
which are rushing toward a 
climactic state, intervention of 
the National Mediation Board to 

poss ys Proto |fOrCce carriers to meet in the 
Throughout the course of TWA | headquarters city of the com- 


AGAIN PILOTING SKILL PAYS O Case A-2219 in New York any | pany involved, and the still un- 


contention by the pilots that air line safety was not due to a lack of hazard potential, but to the increased | determined status of TWA Case 
skill and competence of pilots, was the signal for a parade of TWA witnesses to take the stand, virtually | A-2219 due to lack of interpre- 
throw up their hands in pseudo-synthetic horror, and proclaim by insinuation in an histronic tone of out- | tation of the emergency board’s 
raged innocence: “Oh, goodness no. That was on yesterday’s air lines, not today’s. Things like that | -ecommendations 
don’t happen any more . . . not in 1946, the age of mechanical perfection.” Coincidentally or otherwise, | Alth h : or 
since that time TWA seems to be plagued with the crack-up habit; at least, the familiar insigne of TWA oug wage negotiating 
seems to be emblazoned on a number of planes involved in recent mishaps, some of them serious and| Matters on _American Airlines 
some of them of a minor nature. Here is the latest one—pictorial proof that, after all is said and done, | are necessarily in a state of flux, 
piloting skill is still the best air line dollar investment, the critics not to the contrary. It is a New York} ALPA President David L. 
bound TWA DC-3 force-landed on railway tracks northeast of Chicago’s Municipal Airport when both|Behncke, late in the month, 
motors failed in quick succession shortly after take-off on July 2. Superbly expert piloting by First Pilot | characterized them as “definitely 
S. J. Gracey and Copilot M. J. Conway brought the plane down without injury to its 21 passengers and | : ” 

: a Pee 86.27 ; : - , , . | coming to a head.” Mr. Behncke 
with only slight injuries to the pilot and copilot. ALPA’s engineer and crash representatives, who reached | furth d: 
the scene only a matter of minutes after the crash and were able to conduct a first-hand investigation | urt wal commente 2 " 
while the evidence was still fresh, reported that all indications proved the pilot had done an outstanding Everything is moving for- 
job of bringing his craft to a safe landing under the most difficult circumstances, and the plane would have | “@rd rapidly in the direction of 
suffered little damage had it not been for the railroad tracks which lay directly in the path of its landing | bringing all wage increase nego- 
roll. It’s just one more piece of irrefutable evidence that there is no substitute for competent, well-trained, | tiating matters on American 
skillful air line pilots—for in an emergency piloting skill still pays top dividends in lives and dollars. |—————- $$ _______ 
What if the pilots of TWA plane NC-28382 had been less skilled—yes, think, think, and keep on thinking.| (Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 


Dr. Fenwick Back , 


Colonel Herbert F. Fenwick, 
doctor-pilot and veteran of two 
world wars, has resumed his 
civilian practice as Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration Flight 
Surgeon in Chicago after four 
years of active duty with the 
Army Air Forces, and has also 
been appointed as Consultant in 
Aviation Medicine to the Air 
Line Pilots Association to act in 
an advisory capacity to Head- 
quarters staff in all aero medical 
matters. 

Dr. Fenwick’s offices are lo- 
cated at 2951 West 63rd Street, 
in the same general neighbor- 
hood as ALPA headquarters, 
and his telephone number is 
Grovehill 5777. 

Dr. Fenwick has always played 
an active role in aviation medi- 
cine. He has served as president 
of the Aero Medical Association 
of the United States, and is a 
fellow in aviation medicine of 
that association, an honor re- 
served for flight surgeons with 
outstanding achievements in avi- 
ation medicine. 

Much of Dr. Fenwick’s back- 
ground was Army acquired, part 
as a pilot and later as a doctor, 
and his broad field of experience 
qualifies him well for his job. 

Has 2,500 Hours 

Enlisting in World War I asa 
flying cadet, he won his wings 
and has been flying ever since. 
While on active duty in World 
War II, he served as base sur- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 























—Acme Photo 

With his characteristic amiable smile, that is undulled by 16 
months in the hardest job in the world, President Harry S. 
fosent aid bill designed to provide the nation with 300 new airports 
ed for airport construction will be money well spent, if out of it 

» safe airports capable of meeting the increasing demands of a phenom- 


Truman affixes his signature to the 
by 1952. The $356,250,000 earmar 
comes hI. pl d, BJ 

enally expanding commercial aviation industry. If adequate check reins are applied to prevent “pipe 
dream” planning, the fund is potentially one of the greatest boons and stimuli to commercial aviation 
yet to come out of federal coffers; if it is inadequately directed and supervised, on the other hand, it could 
easily become little more than local political “pork barrels” and a series of coast-to-coast Idlewild fiascos. 
The funds will be allocated to the states under a formula based on both population and area, with prelimi- 
nary estimates indicating that Texas, New York, California, Pennsylvania, and Illinois will receive the larg- 
est allocations in that order. The remainder of the $500,000,000 bill will be divided between administra- 
tive and discretionary allotments by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. State recipients will be required 
to match the federal gift. Looking on as President Truman signs the bill are (1. to r.) Sen. Pat McCarran. 
of Nevada; Rep. Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia; Gael Sullivan, 2nd Asst. Postmaster General; 
Rep. Alfred Bulwinkle, of North Carolina; William A. M. Burden, Asst. Secretary of Com ce; Theodore 
P. Wright, Administrator of the CAA; Charles Donaldson, Asst. Administrator for Airports, CAA; and L. 
Welch Pogue, former chairman of the CAB. 
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David L. Behncke 


FLIGHT TIME STUDIES 


During the early part of 1946, Transcontinental and Western Air 
Inc., 

















requested a Waiver from the Civil Aeronautic Board of the not more 
than eight hours in any 24 flight time regulations. The current regulations 
are that “a pilot may be scheduled to fly eight hours or less during any 24 
consecutive hours, without a rest period during such eight hours.” The Air 
Line Pilots Association immediately sensed in this action a move to 
destroy a long-established and one of the most valuable to air safety 
parts of the Civil Air Regulations dealing with the various federal 
regulatory limitations governing air line pilot flight time. 

ALPA’s protest culminated in a hearing before Merrill Armour, CAB 
Examiner, on April 30, 1946. Those in attendance representing the air 
line pilots were Jack Holst, UAL; C. G. Mead, PAA; B. S. Macklin, 
Colonial; A. J. Michaelson, M. J. Manning, C. L. Dombrowski, and C. W. 
Morehead, all of TWA; J. E. Wood, EAL; W. H. Proctor, AA; and 
E. P. O’Donnell, PCA. All of the air lines were represented by various 
air line officials, company flight surgeons, and the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

ALPA’s President Behncke was chief spokesman for the pilots and 
presented a brief and made oral arguments against doing anything that 
would destroy any part of CAR Part 61 governing domestic air line pilot 
flight time limitations and at the same time, delivered a strong attack 
against CAR Part 41 dealing with foreign flight time limitations. He 
branded CAR Part 41 as embryonic and without basis of experience and 
in need of almost complete revision. 

CAB Examiner Merrill Armour was in charge of the hearing and 
ended it by stating that he would carefully consider all of the comments 
arguments, and evidence that had been presented, and issue a report to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board setting forth his recommendations for 
changes in the CAR Parts 61 (domestic) and 41 (foreign) federal flight 
time limitations, and that in all probability all concerned would have 
further opportunity to comment at a later time on any conclusions 
reached before they were made final. 

Ou August 8, 1946, Examiner Armour issued a report from which is 
quoted his preliminary summation recommendations: 

“On the basis of the information submitted in this investigation the 
Examiner finds: 

1. That the pilot flight time limitations contained in Parts 41 and 61 
of the Civil Air Regulations need revision now. 

2. That the same pilot flight time limitations should apply to opera- 
tions under Parts 41 and 61. 

3. That on duty time as well as flight time limitations should be 
included in the rules. 

4. That no pilot should be required to be on duty in the cockpit or 
on the flight deck for more than.eight consecutive hours. 

5. The number of landings are a vital factor in increasing pilot 
fatigue, particularly under instrument conditions and should be a factor 
in fixing flight time limitations. 

6. That no pilot should be required to be on duty aloft for more than 
twelve hours on any one flight or series of flights. 

7. That on duty time should not exceed twelve hours for most 
operations and in no event sixteen hours. 

8. That the present restrictions in section 41.306 and section 61.7301 
need revision or clarifications. 

9. That in addition to the number of hours flown during any twenty- 
four hour period, it is equally important from the standpoint of fatigue 
to recognize the relations between the pilot’s periods of duty and periods 
of rest. 

10. That the design and structure of the cockpit with particular 
reference to the noise level, controls, instrument panel, and comfort 
generally are important factors in the problem of pilot fatigue and im- 
provements should be constantly sought. It does not appear practicable, 
however, to induce such improvements by increasing the pilot flight 
time on particular models of aircraft. 

11. The altitude flown is not sufficiently significant when considered 
in connection with the rules requiring oxygen and the normal scheduling 
of = to require different pilot flight time limitations for different 
altitudes. 

12. A crew member such as a flight engineer, navigator, and radio 
operator can relieve a pilot of certain duties and increase the safety of 
the flight but it is not established that such crew members would 
significantly extend the time a pilot might fly with safety. 

13. There is nothing in the record to show the feasibility of making 
weather be a part of the pilot flight time formula although the record 
does sustain the conclusion that it is an important factor in determining 
fatigue in particular flights. A further study of the weather factor is 
warranted to determine whether it should be made a part of the formula 
fixing pilot flight time limitations.” 

There is planned for some time in December another meeting be- 
tween Examiner Armour and the same pilot committee that attended the 
hearing on April 30 to give the Examiner ALPA’s further comments 
and reactions on his flight time limitations recommendations. There is 
a clear-cut unanimity of opinion among the air line pilot that CAR Part 61 
(domestic) should remain as written and that CAR Part 41 (foreign) 
federal flight time limitations are in dire need of extensive changes and 
additions. 


—David L. Behncke. 


‘lor bid copilots. 























By CHUCK ae 0 al BOTSCH | 
Council No. 31, 
Burbank, Calif. 


F-L-A-S-H! The surf is boom- 
ing and the suntan oil is oozing 
for summer at last arrived in 
fog-bound California. Fishermen 
are fishing, swimmers are swim- 
ming, and wolves are wolfing. 
I never did care much for fish- 
ing and swimming, did you? 

Bart Cox, our newly re-elected 
chairman, and his councilmen 
held a meeting. The boys as- 
sisting him are “Slouch-pouch” 
Williams, Paul Carpenter, and 
Herb Schmidt, with copilot rep- 
resentatives. I missed the first 
four hours, but learned that in 
my absence ‘Winchell’ was re- 
elected scribe—so-o-o-o “youse” 
peoples will have to put up with 
this “Typed tripe” for another 
few months. It is also under- 
stood that there was some 
heated discussion on the ques- 
tion of voting on issues affect- 
ing the pilot group. 

He’s No Redcoat 

The regular bid captains (at} 

least some, hereafter referred to 


‘las the ‘“Redcoats” or “Regulars” 


and I wish to hell I was one of 
them) felt that they should be 
the only ones to vote on sched- 
uling and other conditions aris- 
ing on this route. Exception was 
taken to this stand, and there 
are points to be observed on 
either side. First, the “Regu- 
lars’ are senior people who have 
earned and deserve certain 
rights and _ privileges 
everyone recognizes, and accord- 
ing to precedent and law, are 
entitled to their selection of 


after which the “Juniors” should 
scramble for the leftovers. The 
regular bids, however, are only 
filled to 80 per cent with 10 per 
cent bid reserves, and 10 per 
cent flown by assigned captains 
Certain people 
in the “Junior” group contend 
that if the bids were 100 per 
cent bid strength, this group} 
would have a bid, also. 


Chief’s Job, Same Pay 


FLASH! “Chief’’ Stotts is off 
to New York and then a vaca- 
tion, with Ted Melden working 
overtime as acting chief (but 
without “Chief” pay). Hap Rus-| 
sell again is assistant chief to 
fill Russ Arden’s -place. - Arden | 
is assigned to St. Joseph, Mo., 
to line up the new four-engine 
cargo operation ; and “Prince” 
Hamer is temporarily in the 
chief pilot’s office to assist the 
boys while Stotts is basking in 
the sun at Catalina, angling for 


_(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 





which | 


trips and a full month’s flying | 


a Rasock Keeps ‘Winchelling’ 








'Without a 
Backward Glance 


By JERRY R. KEPNER 
Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Excerpts from a note to the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Chamber of 
Commerce: 
| “Dear Sir: 

“Tt is my earnest opinion that 
your city has the greenest grass, 
the bluest skies, and the fresh- 
est air of any place in these 
United States. I reached this 
conclusion after my recent re- 
turn from that part of Yankee- 
land called New York City. 
That’s where people have to go 
up on the top of the Empire 
State Building to breathe air 
that is only second-hand. 

“After a long search, I finally 
|found the tree that grew in 
| Brooklyn, and, believe me, any 
|self-respecting Southern dog 
| would pass it up without a back- 

ward glance.” 

Seriously, though, it’s great 
to be back in the “Land of Sun- 
shine,” and, along with Jack 
|Guthrie and Tom Sutor, I thank 
our chairman and vice-chairman, 
Palmer Holmes and Bobby Knox, 
respectively, for their untiring 
efforts on our behalf. It’s really 
|nice to have someone below you 
on the seniority list—someone 
like “Red’’ Glascow and Sid 
Oliver, for example. 

‘Tax Exemption’ Due 

Speaking of Bobby Knox, we 
understand he is finally expect- 
ing a reduction in his income 
|tax, the event to take place in 
a very few months. If the little 
newcomer takes after his old 
man, he’ll probably have a loud 
voice and big fists, for pounding 
on desks when he grows up. 

Just like a bunch of postmen 
taking hikes on their.days off, 
several of our boys are buying 
| surplus Army ships for their 
\private use. “Pappy” Faris 
bought an AT-6, Hal Barwick 
|and Dean Cooper seem interest- 
ed in BT-13’s, and Charlie Abel 
|was even contemplating buying 
a P-51. ‘Pappy’ must have a 
|pretty good ship; he says he 
went 341 miles in 1:47 with head 
winds. Figure it out. 

Dave Burch replaces Steve 
| Wedge as councilman in Miami. 
It seems that Steve, who at pres- 
jent is on a leave of absence, 
was not the only one with a tal- 
ent for organizing. Dave has 
taken over the reins in fine style, 
and is doing a swell job. “Rick” 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 
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On HALBY 

















HEAVENS/ TWO URP CANS OF STALE COFFEE 
A MAKE UP KIT, SIX PURSES, A PAIR OF WEDGES, 
MELTED LIPSTICK, BOBBY PINS AND HOSE DRYING! 








Su Constant Memorinn 


“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must "take for a final check.’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 


Allen, K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL; Berger, H. A.—UAL 0 





Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL;, Jackson, walter 
McDowell, 

. Hewitt Vode: 


“Mostoller, 
;_ Nagel, nti- 


John—Mid-Co 

» Franklin S.—WAL; Peter- 

at hye ~ TWA; Roth, Paul F. — 
afer, George H. — Twa; k 

H. J.—AA; Trewek, J. M.—. — 


Active Duty Naval + sl 


Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 
— TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M. — EAL; 
Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; Williams, 
Roy W.—EAL. 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TW 


pete 

Accidental 

Adams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, Lloyd 
—UAL; Andert. Paul A.—UAL; Antonio, 
S. B.—PCA; tga ig : L.—TWA. 
Barrett, Joseph C., PAA; Barron, 
John M., Jr.—AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW; Bethel, A. T.—TWA; Beindorf, C. 


— UAL; Bickford, | — Panagra; 
Bigelow, Ed. — UAL; ativen, lL. H. — 
gr Blom, Edwin w.— UAL; Bogen, 
w. — WAE Bohnet, Frederick L. — 
TWA: “Bolton, ‘Harvey — ;. Bont- 
rager; C. M.—UAL; Borchers, Adrian— 
PAA; Bowen, J. E. — T Bowen, 
Lewis L. — BA; Brandon, James _ 


° A; Briggs, 
Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, R. M.—AA: 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 
Ww. C. ; Brunk, Paul S. — PAA; 
Bucher, it L.—PAA; *Bucklin, Fred— 
bie FH —PAA; Burks, J. A. 


1 Buitis, R. i 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; ar es 94 


n 3 

WAS; Cole, | D. C.-UAL: Cooper, D. I. 
—AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airways; 
*Cox, eR pee ey 
Dace, nen E.— WAL; Dally, 
A-!ICD; Davis, Alfred 

Davis. poe tbe Faby ye 
Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA Dietz Stuart G.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. H.— ; Dixon, An- 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — AA; 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. i— 


Eitner, R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E'—NWA. 
Howard—UAL; Fields, 
; *Fisher, John F.—N 
F.—EAL 


ete 
UAL; 


Glenn T.— 
W; Fortner, W. 
. Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 

Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
Gardner, Ee W. — Panagra; Gentry, 
—PAA; George, Hal—TWA; *Gill, 


EAL: Hallgren, W. 
F. — NW; Hedenauist, W. A. 
Herndon, J. T. Hill, George W: 
—AA; Holbrook, | clyde. ‘MskA: Holsen- 


beck, W. M.—PAA; Holstrom, A. E.— 
TWA; Howell, P. P.—TWA; iat — 
AA — Inman, Rodger R. — TWA-ICD; 
Inman, B. EAL; oaend Baxter 

—' Continental ; Jackson, W Lebedy 


Jameitler, Stanley E. 
w. EAL; Jones, H. H.— 
al ra — UAL; Jesselyn, John — PCA; 
*Jones, W.H.—UAL; Judd, 0. K.—PAA. 


*Keiley, R. A., Jr.—EAL; Kelsey, H. J. 
—AA: Kincanon, Ted N.—AA; King, G. 
B.—PAA; King, J. 0. — EAL; Komdat, 


A. C.—EAL; Tresser, J. H.—PAA. . 
en Charles S.—UAL:; Lewis, Harry c. 

— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW, sorte 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WA 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B 
—C&SAL. 


McAfee, William—PAA; McCauley, J “i 
— AA; *McLaughlin, ji. J. —A 


Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, z. R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; Ma 

mer, Nick —NW; Marshal, Gerald V. 
—AA:; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.—N iller, B. D.—AA 
Colonial; *Miner, _— H. — UAL; 
Mitchell, J *9 — EAL; Montee, 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo. John G. — VAT; 
Morgan, _ Morgan, H. W 


—PAA; Mossman, _ Russell C.—C&SAL. 
3_Noe. Earl J.—TWA; 


AAS O'Brien, w. Ken: 
: Odell, M ; “Olson, Ken- 
hath S : *Onsgard, Alden—NW 
only ‘Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Perry, 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 


Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL; Proebstle, R. — NWA; Pursley, C. 
H.—Panagra. 
Quale, R. J 


. J.—AA. 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
*Repack, W. T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 
oa Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 
Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KLM; 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.— A; 
Salisbury, Hervey M. — TWA; Sandblom, 

—cP ; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W- 
TWA; Scott, Philip CUAL! Scroggins, 
Lowell V. — PCA; Shank, Eugene S. 
NWA; Sharpnack, "). W.—UAL; Sheets, 
Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, C. 
H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; Stil- 
ler, Harry AAA: E. Stroud—AA; 

le, ~- —Panagra. 

to Harold R. — , wae Sees? 


ma ALT 
yod Sanford L.—AA 
re — . 
Vance, Feary — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. E.— A. 
Wagar, & K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
: *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA 
E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
W.—NW; Whidden, 
wy ees PAA; 
i, ayne C. 
L;_Wor- 





Zz 
*Turbyne, Rob- 


win—AA; West, F. 
R. G.—NEA; ‘Wieselmayer, 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Willia 


—TWA;: Williamson, me B.— 
then, J. A.—' right, J. EWA. 
Young, George E. ial 


=. Ses F.—C&SAL. 


stone ren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
} i ; A-ICD; bert M. — 


 - 
oi Nordbeck, Hi. We 
J. vf yg bak cant Henry = 
PAA: Schier, p—Delta; Swanson, 
— AA: Taylor, V. W. — NWA ; Witten- 
berg, F. AL. 


Anderline, 
Barr, Julius; 
ean W.; 


Chas. M.;. Fisher, Alfred 0. 'F.; 
man, Herbert W.; Hunter, 
Leak, E. L.; Jackson, L.A; Judy, H. 


; Van Atstywe, Hugh, 
; Walbridge, Donatd 
2 Wheaton, Harold 
Whitte Fred W.; Wolf, John Fe 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry i 


Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.: Clark W. H.; Kiser 

Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 

Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George Li , 

Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhine 
Honorary 

Brisbane, Arthur; Ralph; 


Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 


*Apprentice Member 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 








MERCY MISSION | Exodus Is On 


——- | (Continued from Page 2, Col. 3 
Irving Harrington, 21-month- | — Paes ) 


old infant, is carried from the|a swordfish—doesn’t that just 
United Air Lines plane which | “cut” you? 
flew him from Hartford, Conn.,|_“Kernal” Hayes takes out his 
to Boston, Mass., in a flight that |first trip as a first character 
was a race between the plane’s|(and what a character). Two 
1 more boys make the left seats, 
Capts. F. W. Brown and R. M. 
Loftis. Jim Cummings and 
“Fitz” Fitzgerald are back on 
the Silver Fleet after returning 
from transcon operations. Re- 
cent ATR’s dished out include 
“Blood and Guts” Warbritton, 
“Dep” Deppe, Johnny Harris, 
and Les Clow. Nice going! 

The exodus is on! Seen with 
long faces and weary backs 
(from packing household goods) 
and hitting the roads East in 
June were Bob Cooper, Gene 
Seal, Bob Holt, Connie Candler, 
Jim Knight, Dick Kaufman, 
“Rip” Hansard, and last and 
least, “Fleener the Weiner,” the 
ex-life guard who was one of the 
outstanding “surfers” on the 
coast. 

FLASH! Mines Field bound! 
The shift of personnel to the 
LA airport found all sorts of 
moving vans trekking south- 
ward. Chairman Bart Cox moved 
F|into his new hilltop Rolling Hills 
|ranch, with Captain Bill Che- 
jney’s home on a neighboring 
plot of ground coming along 
nicely. “Winchell” moved to 
Westchester and found on the 
|Same street Don Woods burning 
|his packing boxes; Dan Boone 
jliving without lights, gas, or 
water; Hal Gregory’s _ stuff 
(household) stacked in the ga- 
rage; and Bill McVey hanging 
jcurtains (woo, woo!). Lloyd 
| Bidwell is expected in soon, and 
|Bullock, Ingraham, ‘“Evahbody 
and Evahthing”’ Bowe, and “Dia- 
mond” Kunz are waiting for 
their places to be completed. 
Come on out—the fog is fine. 

A Wild Scramble 

FLASH! The regular bid cap- 

tains voted to fly single trips 











Acme Photo 

peed and death from the en- 

roachment of leukemia, rare 
nd dread blood disease in which 
he fatality rate is close to 100 
er cent. With life and death 
anging on the element of time, 

arents and relatives turned to 

the air when doctors told them 
hat surface transportation was 
10 slow to save the child. Little 

rving was rushed to Children’s 
fospital in Boston and in the 
bove photo is shown being car- 

ied from the plane at flight’s 
nd by his grandmother, Mrs. 

Robert Harrington. Stewardess 
Marjory Woodhouse, also shown 
leplaning in the picture, assisted 
n care of the child during the 
flight, a regularly scheduled op- 
ration that was also a deadly 

erious race—the speed of man 

gainst the speed of nature. 


{on selections. 


the “Juniors” are knocking 


from 1:00 a.m. and 2:00 a.m. 
juntil dawn. Even “Winner” Wes 
Carroll and helper Elmer Young 
are flying a “stinker.” Gene 
| Kruse and Sid Templeton snag- 
ged a DC-4 shuttle run when 
senior men passed it up for a 
good DC-3 night run. “Wild 
|Irishman” O’Hara is going to 
|DC-4 school and is dreaming of 
}a regular run. Yours truly, the 
|System Bull Copilot, wound up 
| with a banker’s hour run—yep, 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for: 50c each. 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 











‘themselves out on trips flying | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





and there was a wild scramble|Chase is at Ardmore working 
The senior men|for an ATR. Jim Feroe was suc- 
are riding the night gravy runs|cessful bidder on regular bid 
from 5:30 to 11:30 p.m., while| vacancy at BU. 


THE NIGHT PLANE 


Tue AIR LINE PILOT rrits an ABRUPT CHANGE OF IAMBIC PACE IN 
THIS LITTLE NICHE WHICH IS RESERVED FOR THOSE OF POETIC BENT. WHEN 
THIS FEATURE WAS ORIGINALLY STARTED IN THE OCTOBER, 1942, ISSUE IT 
WAS PRIMARILY A STRING OF WOES, LAMENTS, AND BURLESQUED PET PEEVES. 
SINCE THEN IT HAS DEVELOPED INTO A SORT OF POETIC DIARY, MIRRORING 
THE TRIVIAL LITTLE DETAILS, THE LAUGHS, AND SOMETIMES THE GRIEF AND 
PATHOS, TOO, THAT MAKES AN AIR LINE PILOT . . . WELL, AN AIR LINE PILOT 
AND STILL VERY HUMAN FOR IT ALL. THIS MONTH’S POEM, “THE NIGHT 
PLANE,” ISN’T ABOUT THE PILOTS OF TODAY, BUT IS MORE IN THE NATURE 
OF AN ODE TO THE AIR LINE PILOTS OF THE FUTURE. IT WAS WRITTEN IN 
HONOR OF THE SON oF Captain Jack G. Huston, Mip-ConTINEnT AIR- 
LINES, Kansas City, Mo., AND SUBMITTED BY WILLIE CorNELIUS CurTIS, 
Mrs. Huston’s aunt. Tue AIR LINE PILOT ts PUBLISHING IT IN THE 
HOPES THAT ALL PILOTS AND COPILOTS WHO ARE FATHERS WILL ENJOY READ- 
ING IT WITH THE REFLECTION THAT MAYBE SOMETIME THIS YOUNGSTER WILL 
BE WHISKING THROUGH THE AZURE BLUE HIMSELF, ACROSS CONTINENTS AND 


Armour, *46 Style 


This strange looking suit, re- 
sembling a medieval coat of 
mail, is the high-flying airman’s 
armor of 1946 designed to pro- 
tect him against the unseen and 
t -_— ae 





OCEANS WITH THE SPEED OF SOUND AND MUSING: 
PRACTICALLY EARTHBOUND IN THOSE POKY OLD ‘CONNIES’ AND OTHER PLANES 


or 1946.” HerE IS THE POEM: 


Don your nighty, little one, 


Play is over, day is 


Night plane spreads its wings for flight, 
Sandman’s piloting tonight; 

A drowsy crowd, Dreamland bound, 
Tiptoe in, don’t make a sound; 

All Aboard! The airway’s clear, 
Lanes are starlit, far and near; 
Pleasant journey all the way, 

Happy landing with the day. 


“Poor Pa ... HE WAS 





done; | 








leave about noon on both ends 
of the line with plenty of regu- 
larity, sleep, thunderstorms, and 
no night pay, but happy. 

Eyer Sloniger, ole Number 
One, has resigned to take a good 
position with Matson Naviga- 
tion. Good luck, Slonny. Cap- 
tain Merle Buck is off on a leave 
of absence for the summer. The 
hunting is good up Alaska way 
this time of year, eh, Merle? 
Captain Sid Templeton and 
Jackie, of operations, tied the 
knot in June. First Officer Max 
Stocking found a better half in 


Golding, a land owner in Rolling 
Hills, is hoping to find materials 
for a shelter against the inclem- 
ency of the weather. 


Hold Council Meeting |unrelenting foe of lack of oxy- 

FLASH! Captain Bill Dunn, | gen and air pressure at strato- 
chief of flying, called a meeting| spheric altitudes at which an 
late in July of all the pilots at|oxygen mask alone would be 
this base to discuss present and | insufficient. An Army Air Forces 
future planes of AA. It was a|air crew member wears the new 
well-conducted and informative | pressure suit which, it is claimed, 
meeting with much light thrown | will permit airmen to live while 
on the new DC-6 and Consoli-|fiying as high as 62,000 feet 
dated 240. An interesting film | which without such a suit would 
on thunderstorms followed. /mean instantaneous death. That 














Stewardess Marie Ward. Good 
luck, folks, with happy landings. 


Ticker Tape Roundup 

FLASH! A short roundup of 
news on the ticker. Captain 
Mark Crahan is doing a good 
job in flight dispatch. Hayes 
and Warbritton are dragging, 
as usual, in a big catch of deep 
sea fish at Long Beach, and Bob 


FLYING DOCTOR 





and was closely associated with 
the progress of aviation medi- 
cine in the services. 

Between the two wars, Dr. 
Fenwick served in the dual ca- 
pacity of pilot and flight sur- 
geon for 14 years in the 108th 
|Observation Squadron, [Illinois 
National Guard, and simultane- 

“Rodger the Lodger” Poorman | ously was contract flight surgeon 
shoots Indians on the way to the| for the U. S. Army Air Reserve. 





\airport. Living in Sunland, he} He graduated as a flight surgeon 





(silly boy). 


pays $100 per month—$90 for|from the Army School of Avia- 
the view and $10 for the cabin.|tion Medicine at Brooks Field, 
He also whipped out another Texas, in 1930. 
second place at the Compton Re-| Dr. Fenwick has logged more 
lays in the javelin throw. | than 2,500 hours as a pilot and 
“Wolf” Swanson (note thejhis flying time as a flight sur- 
“ex” has again been deleted) |geon making psychological and 
still is howling up and down the| physiological studies will total 
airways. Stan “Stuff”? Smith has|an additional 2,000 hours. He 
provided a den for this lone wolf | holds a commercial pilot’s cer- 
while he seeks an apartment|tificate and an instrument rat- 
“Bedroom Eyes” !ing. Prior to his recent tour of 








IN DE AD E ARNEST The dead earnestness of the 

above five air line pilots and 
three members of ALPA’s headquarters staff mirrors the deadly serious 
job which was theirs. They compose the ALPA Constellation Fire 
Hazard Committee, appointed to participate in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board Safety Bureau inquiry into the fatal fire crash of a Constellation 
at the TWA Transition Training School near Reading, Pa., on July 11, 
make recommendations for the elimination of fire hazards on the Con- 
stellations, and ascertain that necessary changes and modifications are 
made before the large air liners again go into scheduled operation. 
They are (I. to r.) R. E. Churchill, of Local Council No. 2, T W A-New 
York; W. F. Judd, of Local Council No. 3, T WA-Kansas City; B. O. 
Sparks, of Local Council No. 29, AOA; D. R. Terry, of Local Council 
No. 2, T WA-New York; John M. Dickerman, ALPA’s Washington rep- 








resentative; M. K. Orr, of Local Council No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic; 
T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer; and J. F. Rice, of the Grievance Depart- 
ment. The picture was taken during the hearing held at Reading, the 


site of the crash, on July 30 and 31, and August 1. Fifteen recom- 
mendations made by ALPA, plus supplementary ones to be submitted 
later, would be incorporated into the Constellations before they were 
permitted to take to the air again, the CAA promised after close investi- 
gation of the crash revealed that in addition to known fire hazards on 
the Constellation there were many hidden ones which might also have 
spelled disaster. One Constellation was reported to be back in opera- 
tion on Pan American during August, but a cautious TWA, which had 
spent untold dollars in ballyhooing the “Connies,” was proceeding more 
slowly, well aware that another such crash would sound the death knell 
for their pride and joys. TWA Constellations wouldn’t be back in 
service until September, they announced. ; 


‘ . |; 
geon and senior flight surgeon, | ins would produce the same re- 


penser but from a military stand- 
| point - they 


fish bowl-like contraption being 
held in his right hand is the 


| helmet which the airman wears 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) | when the suit is in use and un- 


der pressure. Pressurized cab- 


have often been 
|found to be impractical, a flak 
hole permitting the air to escape 
|and rendering them useless. 








lactive duty, he was consulting 


| flight surgeon for several of the 


|major air lines. 

| Upon being asked how it felt 
|to be back from the war, the 
|colonel said: ‘‘My chief concern 
lis to get back into the swing of 
| things as quickly as possible to 
|re-establish old friendships in 
the flying business. I have seen 
many of my old prewar friends 
and it’s great to get back and 
| begin again my life’s work, aero 
|medically speaking, in civil life 
|where I left off when I went on 
lactive duty.” 


| Concluding Steps 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


| 











Airlines to their concluding 
steps either in the form of a 
settlement or in the form of ac- 
tion that will produce a settle- 
ment. There are certain time- 
consuming moves and proce- 
dures that have to be followed 
to reach that point under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, but ALPA intends to keep 
things moving, and if not 
moved, will advance them into 
the final stages at the earliest 
possible time. However, we hope 
that it will not be necessary to 
utilize extreme measures to se- 
cure a pay raise for the AA 
pilots.” 

Trends Take Shape 

Mr. Behncke also said that the 
momentum gained in initial ne- 
gotiations with American Air- 
lines would carry them over into 
September with a rush, at which 
time the trend of events would 
probably take definite shape to 
channel matters into whatever 
course of action it would be 
necessary to follow. 

Receipt of a telegram from 
the National Mediation Board on 
August 30 brought to an end the 
ill-timed and ill-fated attempts 
of the air line carriers to force 
all of the air line pilots of all 
air lines to deal with them at 
one time at the offices of their 
Air Lines Negotiating Commit- 
tee in New York City, which is a 
poorly camouflaged branch of 
the Air Transport Association. 
Result of Protests 


(Continued on Page 4, Coi ] 1) 
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Three ot a Kind Beats a Pair 





—l 


© | at the office of Mr. Damon, presi- 


From Them--Excuses 


carrier companies when ALPA 
negotiators appeared on _ the 
property of each of these com- 
panies individually on an agreed- 
to date to institute conferences 
to amend their agreements, but 
found the companies unprepared 
to negotiate. 

These companies—All Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., Braniff Air- 
ways, American Airlines, North- 
east Airlines, Chicago and 
Southern, and Pioneer Airlines 
(formerly Essair, Inc.)—all of- 
fered various excuses, but the 
fact remains they were caught 
| flat-footed and without a valid 
|alibi for not being ready to ne- 
| gotiate. 
| The straw that finally broke 
the camel’s back was when one 
of ALPA’s negotiators appeared 





ident of American Airlines and 
chairman of the Air Lines Ne- 
gotiating Committeé. He took 
ithe amazing position that he 
didn’t have the authority to ne- | 
| gotiate to amend his own pilots’ | 
|working agreement, either as} 
|president of American Airlines | 
|or as chairman of the Air Lines 
Negotiating Committee. 

The six companies, whose ac- 





There are now several father and son teams in the air line piloting 


FLYING VETS OF TWO WARS 


profession. Pictured ‘here is another kind of father-son aviator team. The 
father, redheaded and fiery Kennedy. was a veteran of World War I, but 
he didn’t do his fighting up in the air—he was in the infantry, knee-deep 


in mud, cooties, and all. 


The second generation of flying Kennedys is 


young Bill who went up in the air to do his bit in World War II and came 


out with the remarkable record of 


possessing the following citations: 


Presidential Unit Citation with two stars, Distinguished Flying Cross with 
two Oak Leaf Clusters, European Ribbon with three stars, and the Air 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. Somewhere along the line, Dad 
Kennedy shook the mud from his boots and got up into the air and while 
his son was dropping bombs over Germany, he was flying the Pacific for 
United Air Lines, carrying men and supplies to our far-flung Pacific war 
fronts—aces both and the kind of American folks who think straight and 





|tions were regarded by Head- 
|quarters not only as ill-willed| 
|breaches of faith, but flagrant | 
| breach of contract and the Rail- | 
|way Labor Act as well, were ap- | 


for themselves. 


Congratulations to you both from the AIR LINE PILOT. 








Act. Thus, nothing has been 
gained by the air carriers and 


/AL Photo|Parently trying to emulate a|they have failed in their at- 


The AIR LINE PILOT has, from time to time, presented all kinds | “big brother” in their carbon| tempts to avoid dealing with 
of flying teams—father and son teams, brother and sister teams, and | COpy versions of the time worn, 
just plain brother teams—but the Henderson brothers above, all pilots 


on United Air Lines Mainliners, | 


ay claim to the unique distinction 


of being the only trio of brothers in air line flying today, a claim 
which so far is unchallenged. The ringleader of the trio, Hank (cen- 


ter), who taught Kenneth (at rig 


flying like that was a cinch to wind 
24 and Ken, still a lad of a tender 
Hank observes that the streamliner. 


ht) and Roy (at left) to fly, had) 
completed 50 flying hours by the time he was 11, and with a yen for | 
Roy soloed at | 
21 summers, when he was only 16. | 


up an air line pilot. 


s he flies today are a far cry from 


the “broken down crate” that inspired the Hendersons on their air way. 


“The rickety old plane landed in a field near our home in Springfield, | 


Mass.,” he recalls, “and out stepped the pilot, garbed in a natty flier’s 


jacket, helmet, goggles, gloves, and 


Hendersons naturally fell in line and followed suit. 


ts. That did it.” The younger 


During the war 


years, their paths parted. Ken, who is credited with sinking a Jap 
aircraft carrier in Beppu Bay, Japan, was a B-25 pilot, Roy piloted an 


Air Force staff plane, and Hank 
traffic. 
claimants to their laurels, the AIR 


All are back in air line flying with United now. 
LINE PILOT is willing to go along | 


stayed with United flying wartime 
For lack of 


with the Henderson brothers’ claim to fame through sheer virtue of 








numbers. As a brother act on the air lines, in our book this tops 
them all. 

all along. We will be most 

Embarrassment pode to meet with them at 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 





The telegram came as the re- 
sult of written and verbal pro- 
tests of the Association to the 
National Mediation Board and 
read as follows: 

“Relating to further confer- 
ence in dispute between Ameri- 
ean Airlines, Inc., represented 
by the Air Lines Negotiating 
Committee, and its employees, 
represented by the Air Line 


the headquarters of each com- 
pany.” This is fast footwork, 
but completely unconvincing. 


Very Embarrassing 


gram frem the National Media- 
tion Board, which had the effect 
of breaking up the dictatorial 
policies of the Air Lines Nego- 
tiating Committee of the Air 
Transport Association, consider- 
able embarrassment was experi- 





Pilots Association, we under-| 
stand both parties agreeable to) 
practice common to direct ne-| 
gotiations under Railway Labor | 
Act of conducting direct nego- | 
tiations in headquarters city of 
the carrier involved. This should 
not be construed to commit the 
Mediation Board as to points of 
mediation where its interests are 
involved.” The telegram was 
signed by Robert F. Cole, sec-| 
retary of the National Mediation | 
Board. 

Never had the carriers fought 
harder to win any point, and 
never had they been more com- 
pletely defeated, and, perhaps, 
never less graceful in defeat. As 
is the custom of officials un- 
friendly to labor, when they 
come to the end of their road, 
they blithely switch position and 
clumsily attempt to mask their 
feelings. 

In this case, the response of 
Ralph Damon, president of 
American Airlines who also dou- 
bles in brass as chairman of the 
Air Lines Negotiating Committee 
and as the prime mover against 
the nation’s air line pilots, when 
told in substance by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to quit 
stalling and meet with the air 
line pilots of each company on 
the headquarters property of 
the air line with which negotia- 
tions were being carried on, was, 
in substance: “We have been 


enced by a number of the air 


Prior to receipt of this tele- | 


land now familiar, 


air carrier 

|company tactics of procrastina- 
| tion, time wasting, and stalling. | 
ALNC Unsuccessful 
“The Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s Air Lines Negotiating | 
Committee has been successful 
|only in causing delay and mud- 
|dying up the waters which has| 


|held up completion of postwar 
amendments to pilots’ employ- 
ment agreements,’ ALPA Presi- 
dent David L. Behnche averred. 
“The price they have paid has 
been delay and confusion plus 
low pilot morale, which couldn't 
| possibly be good for any busi- 
ness. Another result of this in- 
famous brand of insincere activ- 
ity is that it has made the air 
line pilots of the various air 
line companies more determined 
than ever to secure and main- 
tain square deal relations with 
their employers. 

“In all cases where the carrier 
| has refused to meet with ALPA | 
representatives when they ap-| 
peared on the property of the| 
company at its headquarters, 
the services of the National Me- 
diation Board have forthwith 
been invoked as a natural and 
logical step under provisions of 
Title II of the Railway Labor 











their pilots in a normal, prece- 
dented manner. ALPA, however, 
has gained a significant victory, 
the significance of which will be 
accentuated by time.” 
TWA Case A-2219 

With the future throwing its 


'shadow before in the shape of 
|negotiations with American Air- 


lines, and the present character- 
ized by the Air Lines Negotiating 
Committee’s abrupt, but not vol- 
untary, about face, the past 
lingered as an integral part of 
the month’s news in the form of 
TWA Case A-2219—a case still 
wrapped in the cloak of confu- 
sion that it has worn ever since 
August of 1945, exactly a year 
ago this month. 

The main stumbling block to- 


|ward any settlement of TWA 


Case A-2219 has been the reluc- 
tance of the emergency board— 
Judge George E. Bushnell, and 
Drs. William M. Leiserson and 
John A. Lapp to interpret their 
own recommendations in the 
case, without which interpreta- 
tions there can be no settlement 
without the next and last step 
which is a strike. Personal re- 
quests for clarification by Mr. 
Behncke, as well as written re- 
quests to the individual board 
members by Judge Frank P. 
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trying to meet in that manner 


ules being what they are. 


occasions when scheduling permits a get-together. 
his two sons, Captain Jim Stanton (left) and First Officer Bud Stanton. 
at one time is the biggest problem of the Stanton household in Kansas City, Mo., the vagaries of sched- 


—— 


ba 
> 





—Acme Photo 
A FAMILY AFFAIR Like the Hendersons pictured at the upper left of this page and 
the Kennedys at the upper right, the Stantons step into the picture 
as additional proof that it might be more fact than fiction that flying really does “get into the blood.” At 
least from the number of air line pilots who seem to make their careers a family affair, it appears so. To 
offset United’s Henderson brother trio, TWA comes up with a father and two son team with which they lay 
claim to the title in that field. The above photo, taken in New York, shows the trio on one of those rare 


h. 





Captain Stan St 


is in the center, flanked 
Getting the three Stantons home a 





Douglass, chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, so far 
have borne little results with the 
board remaining about as in- 
formative as the muted Sphinx. 

As a result of this lethargic 
attitude on the part of the board 
and the inability of anyone to 
unscramble the ambiguity of 
their recommendations, Mr. 
Behncke met in tri-party con- 
ference in Washington on Au- 
gust 8 with the National Media- 
tion Board and representatives 
of TWA to iron out misunder- 
standings as to what certain of 
the recommendations actually 
meant and what their applied 
interpretations would really 
amount to. 

ALPA was anxious to achieve 
a ruling on the meaning of the 
recommendations because it was 
impossible for the TWA pilots 
and copilots to make a decision 
until they were unscrambled suf- 
ficiently to make legalistic sense 
and answer the question: “How 
much will it mean in actual dol- 
lars and cents to the TWA pilots 
and copilots flying internation- 
ally and domestically on Con- 
stellation and Skymaster air- 
craft?” TWA apparently neither 
wanted an interpretation from 
the board nor an agreement 
with ALPA as to the meaning 
of the recommendations, osten- 
sibly because that would close 
the door to application of their 
own doubtful interpretations 
that might well amount to an 
actual raid on the pay envelope 
of many of the TWA pilots and 
copilots. 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


They Tell Me 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 











Cree and Roy Stripling are the 
new copilot representatives. We 
hear that “Strip” is doing a 
good job of instructing. 

Best wishes for a speedy re- 
covery to Mrs. Willy Barron, 
who is going to the hospital 
shortly for an operation. 

Earl Marx, “The Wise Old 
Owl,” presents a dignified pic- 
ture sitting on pillows in the 
DC-4’s. Do you wish you were 
back on Lodestars, Earl? 

They tell me that Sid Oliver 
likes New York so much that 
he’s thinking of staying there. 
Is that right, Sid? 

We read with regret that the 
President had signed the Hobbs 
Bill. This could be a serious 
blow to organized labor in. the 
transportation industry, because 
of the possibility of its being 
misinterpreted by local courts. 
The President has said that this 
law would not infringe upon the 
rights of labor in any way. Let 
us bide our time and see wheth- 
er or not he is right. 


August, 19 
_— 
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Stheir hearings into the fatal TWA Constellation fire crash at Read- 
Wing, Pa., on July 11, many startling facts had been brought to 
“iicht. The merciless spotlight of inquiry revealed that many fire 
Bhazards, over and above that which caused the crash and those 

which were known, were hidden in the sleek design of the ‘“Con- 
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} located on or immediately adjacent to each tank. 


’ or other fire extinguishing agent should be provided for the cargo 
} compartments, cabin heaters, etc. 


i should be thoroughly studied for design and installational defects 
and corrections made where necessary. 
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ALPA’s CONSTELLATION FIRE HAZARD 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


When the Civil Aeronautics Board Safety Bureau concluded 


iies.” While basically a good plane, evidences of many detail 
ind which might have caused the crash in a matter of time had 
hey gone unremedied. 
As a result of the investigation, sweeping changes and modi- 
itions, embodying 15 made by the ALPA Fire Hazard Com- 
ttee, were ordered by the CAA. ALPA’s fifteen-point program, 
iich was submitted with the admonition that they were “of such 
| imperative nature that the Constellation should not be returned 
commercial service until such recommendations have been com- 
ed with adequately” were: 


1. The fuselage cargo compartments should have a complete 
stem of fire warning units installed throughout. A CO2 fire ex- 
tinguishing system should be installed with sufficient capacity and 
tlets to completely flood the compartments. The lining of the 
ggage compartments should consist of a fireproof material, 
shielding the prime structure, controls, etc., of the aircraft. 


2. It is recommended that the fire extinguishing system for 
tie cabin heaters, located in the wing root, and inaccessible in 


cht, should be redesigned so that either, or both CO2 bottles |‘ - 


may be used on either heater. It is strongly urged that plans be 
irted immediately to replace these gasoline heaters with a type 
that derives its heat without the use of inflammable fuels. 

3. Both zones 2 and 3 of all engines should have complete 

verage by the latest improved type of fire detector units. 

4. Both zones 2 and 3 of each engine should have an ade- 
quate fire extinguishing system that provides complete and ade- 
‘uate flooding of both zones with a satisfactory extinguishing 
agent for any type of fire that may occur in these zones. 

5. In addition to circuit breaker or fuse protection in the 
generator circuits, manually operated generator field cut out 
switches should be provided at the flight engineer’s station. 

6. The propeller feathering system should be redesigned so 


7%. All fuel valves and cross feed valves should be redesigned 

r replaced by a type that will not lock. Adequate ventilation of 

he space surrounding all fuel valves should be provided. Leaking 

ust be stopped by inspection procedures or replacement, and 
entilation required. 

8. All oxygen tanks should be provided with shutoff valves 


( 
{ 
n 
\ 


9. The fire extinguishing agent for extinguishing fires in the 
engine nacelles should be substantially increased. Additional CO2 


10. All fire wall fittings should be made of steel or other ap- 
proved fire resistant material. 


11. All electrical wiring, circuits, instruments, and apparatus 


12. The anti-icing alcohol tanks should be redesigned with 
heavier gauge material and consideration given to relocation for 
lessened fire hazard. All alcohol lines passing through and for- 
ward of the fire wall should be of stainless steel. 

13. Investigate the hydraulic motor and cabin recirculating 
fan for possible fire hazard. 

14. All cabin insulation and covering material should be fire- 
proof. 

15. Research should be initiated and carried to a conclusion 
or the purpose of developing a non-inflammable hydraulic fluid. 

It is to be noted that the ALPA recommendations are, for 
1e most part, applicable to all airplanes. Also some of the ALPA 
ecommendations are of a research nature. Much is to be done 
) reduce fire hazards in all airplanes. 

The Lockheed Constellation, truly the most advanced new air 
ner in scheduled air line service, has given record-breaking per- 
ormances. The “Connie” crash at Reading, Pa., was apparently 
aused by the malfunctioning of electrical fittings and detail de- 
gn. The investigation of this accident brought forth renewed 
ffort to eliminate fire hazards on aircraft, and thus another step- 
jing stone is laid for design engineers to progress toward making 
ll aircraft safer. 

Out of the Fire 

Out of the fire-charred heap of wreckage that remains of one 
‘£ the world’s finest air line airplanes comes added knowledge for 
lesign engineers to incorporate into the new planes, both those 
n the drawing board stages and those that are and have been 

flying for many years. 

The disaster which befell the Lockheed Constellation in its 
raining flight near Reading, Pa., resulted in a thorough probing 
to eliminate a recurrence of fire to all aircraft in flight. The 
nation’s best technical men pooled their efforts to bring about 
the elimination of fire hazards to all aircraft. 

Much of the aviation industry was represented at the Civil 
Aeronautics Board hearing held at Reading, Pa., all with a com- 
mon interest to determine the cause of the accident and to prevent 
its recurrence. Among those represented at the CAB hearing were 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Aero Underwriters Insurance, TWA, Bureau of Standards, Air 
Transport Association, and the Air Line Pilots Association. 

The accident resulted in a stepping stone to provide knowl- 
edge for additional safety to all aircraft and the assurance that 
the Constellation and all transport aircraft will be equipped with 
greater fire protection and elimination devices which will increase 


The Board Stalls 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 


As a result of balking action 
by TWA, no agreement could 
be reached at this meeting, al- 
though as a result of it, nine 
specific questions formulated by 
ALPA, two submitted by TWA, 
and one joint request for inter- 
pretation of the recommenda- 
tions was forwarded to the 
emergency board on August 15 
by the National Mediation 
Board. 
“If the members of the Board 
can answer these specific ques- 
tions,’ Judge Douglass wrote, 
“it will, I am sure, satisfy both 
parties to the dispute as to the 
full meaning of the Board.” 
On August 9, a similar letter 
was sent to President Truman 
by ALPA President David L. 
Behncke requesting answers to 
the questions still in contro- 
versy. 
Despite these three requests— 
ALPA’s original request to the 
Board for interpretation on 
July 31, the National Mediation 
Board’s parallel request on Au- 
gust 15, and ALPA’s letter to 
the President of the United 
States on August 9—settlement 
of TWA Case A-2219 was still 
being held up with the blame 
now laying exactly where it has 
lain ever since the hearings in 
New York in June of this year 
. in the lackadaisical attitude 
of the board. 
As someone recently quipped: 
“Perhaps the board is still hunt- 
ing for someone that can inter- 
pret their own recommendations 
for them.” 
Employment Agreement Dept. 
In addition to its rebuffed at- 
tempts at collective bargaining 
with Pioneer Air Lines, Chicago 
and Southern, and Braniff, 
which involved considerable 








cross country traveling, the Em- 
ployment Agreement Depart- 
ment also participated in a) 
Braniff group grievance case, 
and culminated an agreement 
with United Air Lines on vaca- 
tion pay schedules. 

In vivid contrast to the ill- 
faith actions of Pioneer, Chicago 
and Southern, and Braniff offi- 
cials, negotiation of the UAL 
agreement was a concrete ex- 
ample of how easily employer- 
employee problems can be set- 
tled when there is a sincere de- 
sire on the part of the company 


cooperate instead of merely 
throwing settlement-plaguing 
obstacles in the path that only 
lead to more acute and accen- 
tuated problems. 
Vacations Settled 


Agreement on vacation sched- 
ules for UAL pilots was reached 
between UAL and ALPA by let- 
ter, and the one ensuing confer- 
ence which followed was only 
incidental mechanics relative to 
signing. The UAL pilots were 
polled on the matter, which in- 
volved postponed vacations, and 
while the decision was not unan- 
imous, the desires of the major- 
ity were followed. Claude O’Cal- 
laghan, UAL assistant to direc- 
tor of flight operations, and 
UAL Chief Pilot Walt Addems, 
met with Association repre- 
sentatives at ALPA headquar- 
ters, and an agreement was easi- 
ly reached satisfactory to both 
ALPA and the company. 

The remainder of August was 
spent by personnel of the Em- 
ployment Agreement Depart- 
ment in handling routine activ- 
ities, as well as laying the 
groundwork for future negotia- 
tions, which give advance indica- 
tion of being plentiful and pro- 
viding a work-crammed program 
extending throughout all of the 
fall months and well into winter. 
CEC Meeting Held 

A regular meeting of the Cen- 
tral Executive Council was held 
at ALPA headquarters on Aug- 
ust 15, which was high-lighted 
by a report to the council by 
Mr. Behncke on the latest devel- 
opments in the TWA pilots’ and 
copilots’ Constellation and Sky- 
master rates of compensation 
dispute, a report on the TWA 





the safety record of flight. 





;}motor pool at Jefferson Bar- 


to do so and a willingness to|R 


The President’s 


Wallace W. Anderson, Presi- 
dent Behncke’s assistant who 
ranks fourth on the ALPA 
seniority list, has been on the 
Headquarters staff of the Air 
Line Pilots Association for close 
to five years with time out for 
service in the Army Air Forces 
during the war. 

As one of Mr. Behncke’s as- 
sistants, he handles many 
routine details, but his principal 
duty is to assist Mr. Behncke as 
his traveling secretary. A typi- 
cal characteristic of the job of 
heading an organization such 
as ALPA is that irrespective of 
whether the chief executive is 
at the home office or at some 
distant point or traveling to and 
rom, a steady chain of tele- 
phone calls and general office 
work continues uninterrupted. 

To assist Mr. Behncke with 
all this is a man-sized job re- 
quiring a top-notch, constantly 
alert person who must follow a 
rugged routine of irregular 
hours and the related unpleas- 


antries of traveling. Any first | | 


line assistant of Mr. Behncke 


must have considerable stamina | _ 


to keep up with the vigorous 
work routine which is a part of 
his make-up and which is be- 
coming more, not less strenuous, 
with each passing day. 

Rose to Captain 

“Wally,” a native of Duluth, 
Minn., originally came to work 
for ALPA in November, 1941, 
but left in 1942 in response to 
the familiar “greetings” from 
Uncle Sam, returning in Janu- 
ary, 1946, with a fine service 
record behind him. 

Anderson served as both an 
enlisted man and officer, being 
drafted as a private May 25, 
1942, and discharged as a cap- 
tain January 9, 1946, with both 
domestic and overseas service to 
his credit. Originally assigned 
as chief clerk in a 1200-vehicle 


racks, Mo., he was sent to Ord- 
nance Officer Candidate School 
and commissioned a second lieu- 





Traveling Sec. 








tenant in May of 1943 with an 
aviation ordnance speciality. 

He was with the Second Air 
Force (heavy bombardment) 
until September, 1944, when he 
left for overseas service. Over- 
seas Capt. Anderson served with 
the First Air Commando Group 
(Flip Corkin’s outfit) as group 
ordnance officer in the India- 
Burma theater from October 1, 
1944, until November 1, 1945, 
when he returned stateside. 
“The dive-bombing of malaria 
mosquitos was our greatest 


ed 


WALLACE W. ANDERSON 
threat, for the Japs were pretty 
well on the run,” Captain Ander- 
son recalls. To which the author 
of this feature, who was a “Cal- 
cutta Commando” himself, can 
only add, “Amen.” 

Anderson’s qualifications for 
his job with ALPA consist of a 
college education, and work with 
a large, nationwide industrial or- 
ganization. He was graduated 
from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1938 with a BA degree. 
Prior to coming to work for 
ALPA, he worked in the sales 
promotion department of the 
Zenith Radio Distributing Cor- 
poration in Chicago. Mr. Ander- 
son has been married for four 
years and has one child, a boy, 
15 months old. 





mittee, and-a long agenda of 
technical and administrative 
matters. 

Present at the meeting were 
ALPA President David L. Behncke, 
W. H. Proctor, chairman of Local 
Council No. 39, AA-Chicago; G. F. 
Baird, acting chairman of Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York; W. 
B. Blerowell and M. G. Safrit, of 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff; W. R. 
Allemang and C. L. Brigham, of 
Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; 

. G. Strait, chairman, and O. L 
Hanson, of Local Council No. 25, 
TWA-Chicago; R. F. Belden, of 
Local Council No. 4, TWA-Los 
Angeles; G. L. Norwood, of Local 
Council No. 21, PCA-Chicago; H. 
W. Enner, of Local Council No. 32, 
PCA-Detroit; M. B. Freeberg, chair- 
man of Local Council No. 1, NWA- 
Eastern; J. S. Betts, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 7, EAL-Chicago; S. W. Hop- 
kins, of Local Council No. 66, C&S, 
Memphis; J. Holst, chairman of 
Local Council No. 52, UAL-New 
York; T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s En- 
gineering Department, and F. J. 
Albright, of the ALPA’s Statistical 
and Research Department. 
Many Topics 

The meeting was called to order 
by President Behncke at 2 p. m. 
and adjourned at 6:30 p. m. In- 
cluded among subjects discussed 
during the four and one-half hour 
meeting were the replacing and 
confirmation of new members to 
ALPA, ATC, and AAAC Commit- 
tee; filling of vacancies on ALPA 
Engineering and Air Worthiness 
Advisory Committee; discussion of 
pending CAA changes in pilot route 
qualifications; pilot interest in 
radar development; pending in- 
stallations of 70 ADF markers 
throughout the country by CAA; 
discussion of high intensity ap- 
proach lights; a request by ATA for 
ALPA to be represented on ANTC 
Steering Committee; problems 
growing from AA-AOA merger, and 
CAA flight time limitations. 
pees Department 

he opening day of August was 
the closing day of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board inquiry into the July 
11 TWA Constellation crash at 
Reading, Pa., signalling the start 
of a busy month for the Engineer- 
ing Department. A list of 15 recom- 
mendations, submitted by the 
ALPA Fire Hazard Committee as 
an outgrowth of the hearing, a 
peared in the July issue of the AI 
LINE PILOT and are also dis- 
cussed in greater detail in this 
month’s “Technically Speaking” 
column. 

Meanwhile, a continuous inter- 
changing of ideas has been in prog- 
ress between ALPA headquarters, 
the ALPA Constellation Fire Haz- 
ard Committee, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration Administrator T. P. 
Wright, C. F. Dycer, also of the 


tor of the CAA Safety Bureau. 

A survey of developments to date 
indicate that ALPA’s recommenda- 
tions are by no means being ig- 
nored, but fall into three distinct 
classifications: (1) Those which can 
be complied with immediately, em- 
bodying the majority of them; (2) 
Those requiring from 60 to 90 days 
because of design problems and 
material difficulties, and (3) Those 
which are of a research nature 
necessitating study and develop- 
ment time. 

The Engineering Department is 
reviewing this entire fire hazard 
file for a complete check on all 
items which should be brought to 
light in view of current events on 
the premise that it is an opportune 
time to again bring to light man 
ALPA viewpoints on items consid- 
ered to be fire hazards on aircraft. 
Attend Demonstration 

In response to an invitation from 
CAA Administrator T. P. Wright, 
ALPA’s Engineering Department 
representative and ALPA’s Air 
Traffic Control and Airway Aids 
Advisory Committee members at- 
tended a demonstration of Naviga- 
tional aids on August 12, 13, and 
14, part of a period of August 12 to 
16 which had originally been set 
aside for exclusive demonstration 
to the Association at the CAA In- 
dianapolis Experimental Station. 

Representing ALPA were the Air 
Traffic Control and Airway Aids 
Advisory Committee composed of 
B. S. Catlin, of Local Council No. 
48, C&S-New Orleans; F. D. Stumpf, 
of Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi- 
cago; A. J. Slimon, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 32, PCA-Detroit; W. L. Hitt, 
of Local Council No. 42, Braniff; P. 
M. Althaus, of Local Council No. 39, 
AA-Chicago; F. L. Swaim, of Local 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; J. E. 
Wood, of Local Council No. 51, EAL- 
New York, and Headquarters Rep- 
resentatives T. G.- Linnert, of the 
Engineering Department, and E. 
C. Modes, of the Publicity and Pub- 
lic Relations Department. 

The six-point program, presented 
to the ALPA committee by W. E. 
Jackson, Chief of Radio Develop- 
ment Section at Indianapolis, con- 
sisted of demonstrations of the Low 
Frequency Omni Radio Range, 
VHF Omni Radio Range, Instru- 
ment Approach System (the ILS 
system), Automatic Approach Sys- 
tem using the automatic pilot in 
conjunction with instrumentation 
of the ground equipment of q 
Phase Comparison Localizer, and 
Ground ys Control which is 
commonly known as GCA and ap- 
plies radar to air navigation. 
Constructive Criticism 

In addition to flight demonstra- 
tions of the six navigational aids 
supplementary lectures. clarified 
them. Through a profusion of lec- 
tures and many hours in the air, 
ALPA’s allotted five days to cover 











Constellation Fire Hazard Com-| CAA, 


and J. B. Duckworth, Direc- 
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Shades of Fantasy: A 





Here’s something really new in the world of aeronautical development . . 
and it’s actually a reality, not a fantasy. c ; 4 t 
Army has considered adopting it for use in observation units of the Field Artillery where space for standard 


size landing strips is often impossible to find under combat conditions. f 
ing device which both puts the plane in the air and brings it to the ground in limited space. 
identified as the Brodie Launching Device. 





Landing on Nothing! 





—Acme Photo 


; . 
- a mid-air landing . . -| An indication that the company 
At least it has progressed to the experimental point where the 


It is a dual launching and land- 
It was officially 


Here an L-4 plane comes in for a landing on the new device | 


at Ft. Sill, Okla., where it was recently demonstrated, along with other new Army equipment, to officers of 


every branch of the service at the Field Artillery School there. 


The plane is engaging the sling, attached 


to a winch riding on the cables, which will stop the aircraft's flight. The frame on the plane, which hooks 


on the sling and is seen near the nose, has only two feet of clearance above the propellers. 


Experiments 


in short stop landings are not exclusively Army-inspired, for attempts to develop various other methods with 
the same objective are being tried commercially, most notably by the pick-up operators, All American Avia- 


tion, Inc. 


rocket slung under the plane’s fuselage. 


of rope which is played out until it is gradually brought to a slow stop. 
method to bring a small plane to a complete standstill, it is claimed. 


The All American device, however, differs widely from the Army’s, consisting of a harpoon-like | 
The rocket is shot into the ground and halts the plane by means | 








Ex perimentation 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 
the ground was cut to three. 
Upon completion of the demon- 
strations, a full set of reommenda- 
tions and criticisms, as requested 


by Mr. Wright in his invitation, | Trans-Luxury crash which was held 


were drawn up by the committee 


and submitted. These criticisms, 
Mr. Wright indicated, 
structive and worthwhile, 


were con-| dividends, 
and|/from ALPA representatives who} 


| while engaged in nonscheduled air | 
carrier operation on August 21. In| 
the past, ALPA has attended only 
CAB crash hearings involving 
scheduled air line accidents. How- 
ever, ALPA Engineer T. G. Lin- 
nert and S. A. Colvin, of the Coun- 
| cil Coordination Department, at- 
tended the CAB hearing in the 


August 28 in Chicago, Ill. This} 
| switch of policy bodes well to pay | 
according to reports| 


added that some of them were al-| said much additional knowledge of | 


ready underway at the CAA In-| gir line accidents was gained at 


dianapolis Station. 

Outstanding among the criticisms 
continued in ALPA’s recommenda- 
tions were the Instrument Land- 
ing System consisting of a glide 
path localizer and the marker sta- 
tions. The ALPA committee was 
unanimous in its opinion that inclu- 
sion of the dual ADF indication 
system is necessary before the air 
line pilots can consider the ILS 
complete as a navigational aid. 


Other Projects 


In addition to the navigational 
aids demonstration, numerous 
other experimental projects were 


inspected by the Air Traffic Con- 
trol and Airway Aids Advisory com- 
mittee during a general inspection 
tour of the station conducted by A. 
L. Morris, Chief of the Develop- 
ment Section of the CAA Indianap- 
olis Experimental Station. Of par- 
ticular interest to the air line pilots 
were the projects concerned with 
transport aircraft and designed for 
windshield strength testing, engine 
fire research, and testing of fuel 
tank design. 

The windshield testing device ap- 
pears to be fully underway and on 
the road to making much headway 
toward bird-proofing transport air- 
craft windshield. Its facilities pro- 
vide an air gun which shoots the 
earcass of a freshly killed chicken 
against a mockup of transport air- 
craft windshields to test their re- 
sistance against being pierced by 
birds in flight. 

The other two projects directly 
related with transport aircraft— 
the fire study building, and a de- 
vice for catapulting aircraft com- 
ponents, initially fuel tanks, against 
obstructions to test their crash re- 
sistance and practicability of de- 
sign—were in a less productive 
stage. These projects are well 
planned and potentially capable of 
yielding much valuable data. How- 
ever, they are practically at a 
standstill due apparently to lack of 
funds and personnel. 

Courtesy and sincerity dominated 
the CAA’s attitude to ALPA’s visit 
to the Experimental Station, an at- 
titude that was greatly appreciated 
by the ALPA delegation which was 
permitted practically free run of 
the entire installation and given 
the utmost cooperation by CAA of- 
ficials and employees. 
Trans-Luxury Crash Hearing 

An innovation in Engineering De- 
partment activities came in August 
as the result of a crash of a Trans- 
Luxury air liner near Moline, IIl., 


| the hearing. | 
Flight time limitations, pilot} 
route qualifications, and the need| 
for flight engineers on larger equip- | 
ment, along with maintenance of | 
almost constant mail liaison with | 
CAB and C.:.A officials on miscel- | 
laneous matters rounded out the} 
bulk of activities in the Engineer- | 
ing Department during August. 


Two ALPA Visitors 

Collision warning devices and) 
runway lights were discussed with 
two manufacturing representatives 
who visited ALPA’s Engineering | 
Department during the month. The 
two were R. E. Madigan, manager 
of the Airport Lighting Depart- 
ment of the Line Material Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers 
of Bartow lights, and J. E. Knaul, 
field engineer of the Aeronautics 
Department of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company. 

That progress on these two de- 
vices was being made at the manu- | 
facturing source was evident from 
statements of representatives of 
both companies. Need for improved 
approach and runway lighting, as| 


well as perfection of a _ reliable! 
collision warning system, are a} 
vital part of ALPA’s safety pro-| 


gram. 

The Line Material Company, ac-| 
cording to Mr. Madigan, is activelv | 
studying approach lighting and 
runway lighting, and planned 
future tests of new light designs 
will be called to ALPA’s attention. 
Although a project is already under 
way at Patuxent, Maryland, where | 
advanced design in approach and) 
runway lighting has been installed, 
the main obstacle, he pointed out, 
has been the reluctance of city 
governments to appropriate neces- 
sary expenditures for the installa- 
tion of runway lights at their air- 
port. ALPA considers these lights 
a “must” for landing during low 
visibility and low ceiling. 
Collision Warnings 

Standardization and design speci- 
fications in approach lighting and 
runway lighting is only a matter 
of time, according to Mr. Madigan. 
Commenting on this he said: 
“Standards and design specifica- 
tions are underway. However, inas- 
much as constant improvement is 
being sought and many designs 
are still in the experimental stage, 
more time will be required before 
standards and specifications can be 
set up.” 

The purpose of Mr. Knaul’s late 








August visit was to discuss with 


| cone, and other 
| proposed questionnaire had many 
items related to radar, navigation, | 


Only 100 feet is required by this 
Mr. Linnert a proposed question- 
naire to set up the specifications | 


for a collision warning device, an 
outgrowth of his previous meeting 
with ALPA during which he was 
requested to relay to his company 
the urgency and need for a practi- 
cal device of this nature. 

During the visit, various elemen- 
tary facts and design ideas for a 
collision warning device were dis- 
cussed in detail including such 
factors as speed in aircraft, the 
search cone, the distance between 
the aircraft and the end of the 
related data. The 


and advanced electronics. ALPA 


concurred that these would prob-| 


ably be needed in the near future, 
but felt that most 
collision warning device, which has 
been needed for some time, is 
needed now and should be devel- 
oped as speedily as possible. Mr. 
Knaul stated that his company had 
this device under study, which was 
substantiated by the questions con- 
tained in the questionnaire. 
Grievance Department 

Four group grievances, on which 


decisions have not yet been an- 
nounced, one adjustment board 
hearing, three license revocation | 


cases before the CAB examiner, 
and one appeal hearing during Au- 
gust gave ALPA’s 
partment one of the heaviest griev- 
ance handling schedules of recent 
months. 

The group grievances, on which 
it is anticipated that favorable de- 


cisions will be announced. soon, in- | 


cluded nonpayment of qualification 
time on routes over which pilots 
were qualified on Braniff, vacation 
pay to copilots 
Airlines, grievances regarding the 
elimination of flight engineers and 
navigators on American Overseas 
Airlines, and misassignment of 
pilots by Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines. 

The first hearing of August, the 
Mid-Continent Airlines group griev- 
ance on vacation pay to copilots, 
was held before the MCA System 


Board of Adjustment in Kansas | 


City on August 8, but a decision 
has not yet been rendered. J. 
Rice, of ALPA’s Grievance De- 
partment, and pilots P. C. Walters, 
R. G. Francis, H. Mouden, C. Arch- 
er, J. Huston, D. Zimmerly, and 
Lloyd Waldorf represented the 
pilots, while the board members 
were J. A. Cunningham, Carroil 


| Ward, and R. P. Harris. 
| CAB Hearings 


The five-day period of August 11 
to 15 inclusive saw two license re- 
vocation cases completed before the 
CAB examiner in New York, and a 
third ordered held over until the 
middle of October. The completed 
cases were the Keim and Proffitt 
hearings, while the uncompleted 
one was that of J. E. Douglas. 

The Douglas case, extending over 
two days, August 14 and 15, was 
approximately. 50 per cent com- 
pleted, but due to its involved na- 
ture was postponed until the mid- 


importantly a| 


Grievance De-| 


of Mid-Continent | 


They Ask and Ask 


dle of October. Pilot Douglas was 
represented by John M. Dickerman, 
ALPA’s Washington representative, 
and J. F. Rice, of the Grievance 
Department, 

Voluntary acceptance of a two 
weeks license suspension, because 
the facts were not in dispute, con- 
cluded the A. S. Keim case, while 
the R. S. Proffitt hearing ended on 
a note of mutual stipulation. Prof- 
fitt, it was decided, would be per- 
mitted to take another flight check 
for instructor’s rating only, but 
his transport rating would not be 
effected. Both cases were heard 
on August 13 with both pilots repre- 
sented by John M. Dickerman. 

On August 15 and 16, the appeal 
hearing in the grievance case of 
AOA Pilot Brant W. Phillips was 
held before J. G. Flynn, Jr., vice- 
president of operations, AOA, with 
Phillips represented by John M. 
Dickerman, assisted by Brian 


Sparks. Although the hearing was 
completed, no decision was an- 
nounced. 


Compromise Reached 

A compromise in the case of Cap- 
tain Walton P. Waite, of Local 
Council No. 6, AA-Boston, was 
reached before the AA System 
Board of Adjustment in a case that 
involved disciplinary action taken 
against Captain Waite which re- 
sulted in the loss of a week’s pay. 
Captain Waite, who was repre- 
sented by J. F. Rice, of the Griev- 
ance Department, and ALPA’s Sec- 
retary L. W. Harris, of Local Coun- 
cil No, 19, AA-Southern, did not 
receive pay for the week he was 
out of schedule, but all reference 
to disciplinary action was stricken 
from his personnel file. The hear- 
ing was held in the company offices 
at Tulsa, Okla., before a board com- 
posed of W.N. Allison, G. R. Shoe- 
maker, C. H. Dunn, and R. W. 
Knight. 





might make a survey, in conjunc- 


| tion with a committee appointed 
| by Local Council No. 29, AOA, as 
|the result of grievances against 


elimination of flight engineers and 
|navigators on certain international 
|flights of AOA, was made by J. G. 
Flynn, Jr., vice-president of opera- 
tions, at the conclusion of hearings 
in the case held in New York on 
August 15 and 16. The Council was 
| represented by John M. Dickerman 
j}and Pilots B. Phillips and B. Sparks, 
while the company, in addition to 
Mr. Flynn, was represented by E. 
G. Hamilton, J. Y. Craig, and C. 
A. Thompson. 

Interpretation of Section 10 of 
the pilots’ employment agreement 
was involved in the group griev- 
ance filed against Braniff Airways 
by Local Council No. 42 as the re- 
sult of nonpayment of qualification 
time on routes over which pilots 
were qualified. The hearing was 
held in Dallas, Tex., on August 19 
before R. C. Schrader, vice-presi- 
dent of operations, with Council 
No. 42 represented by J. F. Rice, 
of ALPA’s Grievance Department, 
Jack C. Christie, of ALPA’s Em- 
ployment Agreement Department, 
Braniff pilots F. R. Freyer, R. J. 
Ruess, C. T. Raines, R. Knighton, 
and J. W. Grisson. The company 


representatives were R. V. Carle- 
ton and William Jackson. No de- 
cision was reached, but it is ex- 


pected. to be announced within the 
time limit in agreement. 

MCA Deadlock Possible 

| The final group grievance _hear- 
| ing of the month was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 26 before 
|}the PCA System Board of Adjust- 
}ment and involved the misassign- 
| ment of pilots by the air line. J. F. 
| Rice and John M, Dickerman were 
assisted in presentation of the case 
| by First Pilot E. P. O’Donnell. As 
|in the other group grievance cases, 
| no decision was reached. 

No difficulty in reaching a de- 
cision is anticipated on three of the 
group grievance cases, but the pos- 
sibility of a deadlock on the fourth, 
that involving Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, was foreseen by ALPA’s rep- 
| resentatives because of disagree- 
| ment among the board which may 
| necessitate its going to a fifth mem- 
| ber for settlement. The matter in- 
volved in this hearing was the in- 
terpretation of the pilots’ employ- 
ment agreement provisions relative 
to 1945 vacation payments to pilots 
G. H. Phillips, C. F. Bishop, and 
H. H. Moore, who at that time were 
copvilots. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
has a well-founded reputation, as 
| the representative of the nation’s 
| air line pilots, for being slow-mov- 
ing and being completely devoid 
of radical strike-happy tendencies, 
buts its patience is wearing ex- 
tremely thin. The “In-the-Know” 
observers are predicting that cer- 
tain lightweight opponents of the 
air line pilots who have too long 
been making themselves obnoxious 
with their petty, chiseling, small 
time tactics are headed for some 
bad times, but quick. There is an 
old adage which says, “Everythinez 
comes to him who waits,” to which 
a parody might well be written— 
“Everything comes to him who 
asks for it and asks, and asks, and 
asks.” 

Next month is September and then 
will come October, and the moving 
fingers will write the happenings in 
these fateful months and having writ- 
ten them, will move .on and neither 
time nor eternity will change a word 
of it. MAYBE THESE WORDS 
ARE ONLY OMINOUS PREDIC- 
TIONS, MAYBE THEY ARE JUST 
WORDS — MAYBE THEY ARE 
NOT. WE SHALL SEE. 














TEN YEARS AGO 


Ten years ago, with ALPA final- 
ly firmly entrenched as a full- 
fledged labor organization by vir- 
tue of passage of Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act, the anti-ALPA 
bloc of the commercial air line in- 
dustry, which embraced virtually 
all of it, was already embarking 
upon an insidious little game of 
“union busting,’ which has con- 
tinued through the years under 
different guises and with different 
techniques, but always with a vi- 
cious “smash ALPA” motive seeth- 
ing under its surface of innocence. 

In 1936, according to the files of 
the AIR LINE PILOT of August of 
that year, these masters of the mas- 
querade called it ‘‘company unions.”’ 
In 1946, characterized by the same 
symptoms but with streamlined 
techniques, the same _  anti-labor 
forces are still at work extending 
their attractively polished ‘‘poison 
apples’’ whose rosy exteriors hide 
their lethal anti-labor cores. 

Hardly had the ink dried making 
Title II of the Railway Labor Act 
into law, less than six months to be 
exact, before moves were afoot to 
circumvent it and all that it stood 
for. In an editorial appearing in 
the August, 1936, edition of the AIR 
LINE PILOT, under the heading of 
“COMPAN UNIONS,” President 
David L. Behncke wrote: 

“Since the enactment of Title II, 
Amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act, which was approved April 10, 
1936, there has been a noticeable ef- 
fort on the part of certain of the air 
carriers to organize so-called com- 
pany unions. 

“These organizations may present 
themselves in any one of several 
different, and usually cleverly dis- 
guised, forms but always the intent 
and purpose is the same. Extreme 
eare should be exercised by all air 
workers lest they become identified 
with, and a part of, some company 
controlled organization, designed 
purely for selfish reasons which are 
to confuse and divide the workers, 
thereby nullifying any collective ef- 
fort to act in the best interest of all. 


“Searcely the most charitable 
among us will believe, when a com- 
pany tries te organize a _ union 


among its employees, that its mo- 
tives are purely altruistic, that the 
only purpose is to organize the em- 
ployees to secure improved wages 
and working conditions from the 
company. 

“When a company organizes its 
employees into a union, the result 
is a ‘company union,’ and when, as 
is always the case, the company 
cloaks its intentions with arguments 
of improved understanding, consid- 
eration of peculiar mutual problems, 
ete., ete., that is just the sugar 
coating on a bitter pill. 

“The right of free assembly 
means that men may meet for the 
discussion of common problems and 
work toward their solution in obedi- 
ence to a natural impulse which is 
inherent in man. A legitimate or- 
ganization gives free play to this 
impulse and the result is progress. 

“The ‘company union’ farce is set 
up to make the public believe that 
men are permitted to organize for 
mutual aid, while in truth they are 
herded together under supervision 
intended to prevent them from aid- 
ing each other. 

“Various employee representation 
plans, popularly known as ‘company 
unions’ should be carefully avoided 
by all employees in the air trans- 
port industry. The ‘company union’ 
is a front office affair. It is autoc- 
racy in a new form and contains no 
element of democracy.’’ 


August, of 1936, was a month that 
harbinged much work for ALPA. 
In a summation of Headquarters’ 
activities in the AIR LINE PILOT 
of a decade ago, Mr. Behncke out- 
lined the work which was falling to 
ALPA as the result of Title II of 
the Railway Labor Act as well as 
the 85-hour flight limitation which 
was in a state of constant violation. 

‘‘Many problems face the piloting 
profession in the immediate future,’’ 
the front page story pointed out. 
“The most important of these is the 
setting up of employment contracts 
under the provisions of the 
Mediation Bill, Title II, 





new | 
amending | 


the Railway Labor Act, which was | 


approved April 10 of this year. All 
or the councils have been asked to 
appoint committees for the purpose 
of working out their suggestions as 
to what should be 
said contracts. 


covered in the , 
Securing compliance | 


with the 85-hour limitation, set by - 


the National Labor Board Decision, 
No. 83, and the Air Mail Law, 1s 
still proving a troublesome problem. 
Certain of the companies, regardless 
of their contracts with the Post Of- 
fice Department, still insist that 
they should be allowed to fly their 
pilots much more.” 

Filing of a complaint with the 
Post Office Department against vio- 
lators of the flight time limitation, 
the article pointed out, was ex- 
pected to result in a hearing and 
the first real test of the law. 

Leniency of requirements for non- 
scheduled Instrument Rating, which 
became effective on August 15, 1936, 
was unanimously opposed by the 
CEC Executive Councils which filed 
their protests with the Department 
of Commerce, 

Pointing out that it was a spe- 
cialized rating for a _ specialized 
group of pilots to insure that air 
line pilots would meet the highest 
possible qualifications at all times, 
the CEC commented: “If the rating 
is extended to all transport pilots, 
some having as little as hours 
in the air, a condition will be cre- 
ated that will be definitely un- 
healthy for the industry and, con- 
sequently, detrimental 
safety.”’ 

The trends of the times have 


to public | 


changed and yet much remains the | 


same. There is a distinct parallel 
between the past and the present. 
Our labor laws are still under at- 
tack by the same forces taking a 
new tack. In 1936, it was com- 
pany unions; in 1946 it’s manage- 
ment unions, only they don’t call 
them that. 
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‘From Washington Slipstream 


(Continued from July Issue) 
The Reading Hearing 
Under CAB Safety 


ts hecleiiballl 


fask a witness questions; how- 
fever, questions written on slips 


lof paper and submitted to the| 


xaminers to be asked by them 
» permissible. For an inter- 
sted party attending the hear- 
ng to write out such questions 
may occur to him as proper 
1 relevant involved no little 
i dexterity with a pencil; the 
estion often lost its punch and 
1eliness by the delay and 
yve all, the examiners often 
led to realize the point behind 
» question. They seldom fol- 
ved up with supplementary 
estions to thoroughly probe 
» issue raised and to exhaust 
> witness’ knowledge on the 
bject. 
dge, Jury, Ete. 
For all intents and purposes, 
was a Safety Bureau show 
oduced, staged, directed, acted 
d evaluated by the same peo- 
» who are responsible for the 


les under which the industry | : 
| confusion was not clear from the 


erates. 

an Observer 

On the basis of this hearing, 
well as many others attended 
the past, it appears that one 
tfall the CAB Safety Bureau 
s not successfully avoided is 
e tendency to formulate a 


eory or conclusion about the} 


use of an accident prior to 
e hearing and the submission 
id analysis of all the evidence. 
iis tendency is evident in the 
lection of witnesses, the ques- 
ons asked them, and an appar- 
it reluctance to explore at the 
earing and elsewhere other pos- 


ble theories or avenues of in-| 


stigation until they are shown 
» be fruitful or’ barren. This 
ill be vehemently denied by 
ureau personnel. 


Let us cite an instance in 
oint. When asked why wit- 
esses were not asked to tell 


hat other defects might have 


een found in the guinea pig} 


Constellation which was used to 
iscover clues, a Bureau ex- 
miner pointed out that if they 


id that it would take all week. | 


The Director of the Safety 
sureau gave an interview to the 
ress half-way through the 


Bureau | 
rules, at such a hearing no one| 

| 
but a member of the panel may | 


|history of this same type 














hearing to the effect that a short 
in the electrical system had 
caused the fire and consequently 
the crash. This naturally would | 
lead the public to believe that a| 
simple remedy of a defective fit- | 
ting would eliminate the hazard. | 


Engine Trouble 
The prevalence of induction | 
fires in the power plants of Con- | 


stellations has been known for | 
some time; therefore, of particu- 
lar interest was the testimony 
of the two pilots in a DC-3 in- | 
strument training ship which | 
was in a position scarcely 200 | 
feet over the stricken ship as it | 
made its final descent. These | 
witnesses asserted that smoke | 
was seen streaming from num-| 
ber three engine nacelle and that | 
after the impact, a fire broke} 
out in the wing just aft of num- 
ber three. 

Captain Brown’s_ statements 
as read into the record men- 
tioned that the flight engineer 
had told him to feather number 
four, whereas he had thought 
number three should be feath- 
ered. Just what gave rise to this 


“evidence.” For some reason 
both Safety Bureau and Lock- 
heed ‘‘witnesses’”’ minimized the 
possibility of an induction fire 
having occurred. It is significant 
that ALPA had had a series of 
communications with the Safety 
Bureau on the induction fire 
hazard for several months prior 
to this accident. The operational 
of 
power plane in certain Army 
equipment during the war is re- 


plete with induction fire difficul- anil 


ties. 


| A Question 


Whether or not there was an 
induction fire in progress and, if 
so, what causal connection there 
may have been between it and 


the accident could not be deter- | 


mined by those observing the 
hearing. Certainly this question 
deserves careful study by all 
|concerned with the problem of 
what caused the accident as well 
as what changes should be made 
|in the Constellation before it is 
| returned to service. 

| At the conclusion of the hear- 
|ing a carefully prepared ALPA 
list of 15 modifications was read 
into the record, together with a 


statement that these aircraft 
should not again fly in sched- 
uled operations until these 
changes were accomplished and 
properly service tested. It is ex- 
pected that ALPA will have ad- 
ditional recommendations as 





soon as the record of the hear- 
ing and pilot reports on opera- 
tional malfunctioning can be re- 





| viewed. 


It remains to be seen whether | 


ithe CAA and the CAB heed 


these suggestions or whether 
the pressure to get the Constel- 
lations back in the air will be 
too great. 


At this writing, ‘‘scuttle-butt” 
around Washington points to the 
probability of a deal, whereby 
the CAA complaint will be with- 
drawn if certain modifications 
are made. It may be said that 
to those who are familiar with 
these regulatory agencies of 
ours, such an arrangement ap- 
pears likely. 


A Clear Issue 


Whatever changes are made in 
the Constellation at the behest 


relief and that is when these 
ships fly again, after the drastic 
action of grounding, the investi- 
gation and the modification pro- 
gram have been completed, they 
must “be right’ because an- 
other series of crashes from the 
| same or related causes will bring 
| down upon the heads of the reg- 
|ulatory agencies and the manu- 
|facturer such a storm of public 
|and congressional criticism that 
jan accounting will have to be 








A Moral 
The events outlined above 
|clearly illustrate that an agency 
such as the CAB Safety Bureau 
should not be allowed to investi- 
gate and make findings and for- 
mulate conclusions on a subject 
matter in which it is a prime 
party—in effect, to investigate 
itself. The re-establishment of 
an independent Air Safety Board 
which is properly staffed and 
equipped to do an unbiased and 
disinterested job of determin- | 
ing the cause of aviation acci- | 
dents is imperative if we are to | 
attain a proper degree of safety | 
for the air line traveling public. | 
—John M. Dickerman. | 
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AIR LANES TO AIR WAVES 


—EAL 
“One of the ten best radio shows of the 1945-1946 winter 
season” was the verdict voted “Airways to History,” a radio 
drama portraying the life of Dick Merrill, famous air line pilot, multi-million miler, and veteran Eastern 
fir Lines captain, who saw service in two world wars. It has been given the Harper Award of the Writer’s 





Photo 











of the CAA and the CAB, one|:« 
salient fact stands out in bold|*® 





Radio Theater. Narrator for this program and for the special series of 18 dramas entitled “The World’s 
Most Honored Flights,” broadcast over a 140-station Canadian-American network, is Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president and general manager of EAL, shown. at the microphone above chatting with Dick: Merrill 
(center) and the author of the drama, Colonel Hans (Christian Adamson. As_an Army Transport pilot in 
World War Il, the colorful Merrill was accredited with hauling more than 5,000 passengers safely across 
the Atlantic. Merrill is a long-time transatlantic veteran, for it was two transoceanic flights which first 
brought him fame. The second of these in 1937, when an overocean hop was still an adventure and not 
just all in a day’s work as it is to today’s air line pilots, was made with John Lambie as copilot and was the 





ABOUT BRASSIERES AND KANGAROOS 


We’ve heard a lot about the prowess of Australia’s long- 
striding, far-hopping kangaroos, who carry their young in a pouch 
while whisking along at seven league boots speed, but from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, to Chicago in just two hops is some hopping. 
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Of course, “‘Perma-lift,” pictured above, who press agents claim 
is the longest-hopping kangaroo on record, had a little help in 
the form of an airplane and a little play on words. The whole 
thing is all the result of a little joke when a brassiere and girdle 
designer and a corset manufacturer got together. All of which 
also leaves no doubt as to where the spring-legged animal’s name 
came from. 

Con Bullinger, pictured above greeting “Perma-lift’” at the 
Chicago Airport while stewardess Jini Clark looks on, had asked 
Bernard Dowd, a corset manufacturer in Melbourne, jestingly for 
a kangaroo during Dowd’s visit in Chicago a year ago, little 
aware that Dowd would take his request at face value. ‘“Perma- 
lift” has posed quite a problem for Bullinger who still hasn't 
solved the problem of how he is going to keep the animal. He 
said he would try, however, to domesticate it on his suburban 
farm. 

The kangaroo is native to Australia where they thrive in 
abounding numbers and varying species. Some grow to large 
sizes and others, like ““Perma-lift’’ who was identified by zoologists 
as a wallaby, or small type kangaroo, never get much beyond 
the house pet size no larger than an average dog. But who 
wants a pet on a pogo stick hopping from room to room? The 
lively little animal made the air trip from Australia to the United 
States in two hops, but unless he is successful in taming it, Bull- 
inger says he’ll make it to the nearest zoo in one. 
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APOLOGIES TO OMAR KHAYYAM 


. a. drink and be merry and tomorrow you'll wish you were 
ead. 


* * * 


STRICTLY UNION 


In Montreal there was a dwelling in which the plumbing went 
out of order, and they sent for a plumber. It beirig wartime and 
— plumber being a plumber, he didn’t arrive for about three 

ays. 

_ When he finally did come, he was met at the door by a “tres 
chic” French maid. She was very charming, and sociable, so 1 
stead of proceeding with his work he began to make advances 
to her. He got along very well—very well indeed, but as time 
passed, she got alarmed. 

; “Wait now, I am afraid that my mistress will come down- 
stairs and see us here,” she said. “You had better come back to- 
night at eight o’clock. I will be off then.” 

i. >What the hell!” the plumber said gruffly. “On my own 
ime? 


% * * 


STILL A CALAMITY 


Husband: “On the day on which my wedding occurred—” 

Friend: “You'll pardon the correction, but affairs such as 
marriage, receptions, dinners, and things like that ‘take place.’ 
It is only calamities which ‘occur.’ You see the distinction?” 

Husband: “Yes, I see. As I was saying, the day on which 





first such commercial flight on record. } 


my wedding occurred—”’ 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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Much potential aeronautical 
good lies dormant today on the 
sprawling acres of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Ex- 
perimental Station at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., bogged down either by 
the lack of personnel and inade- 
quate funds or the improper 
diversion of them that channels 
them into one field at a flood 
and into others at a comparative 
trickle. 

A survey of work at the sta- 
tion leaves one of two distinct 
impressions. Governed by 
whether one is thinking in terms 
of the distant future or in terms 
of the present and the immedi- 
ate future: either much is being 
done or very little is being done. 
Competence of personnel, their 
ability, and willingness to do a 
good job is unquestioned, but an 
aura of fascination with highly 
futuristic electronics hangs over 
the activity of the entire layout, 
often to the detriment of more 
pressing problems. 


Future Versus Present 


Neat little rows of freshly 
whitewashed buildings housing 
the electronics research labora- 
tories swarm with activity and 
are packed tightly with equip- 
ment, but where there should be 
the most activity there are only 
weather-beaten experimental de- 
vices overrun with weeds, and 
buildings so empty they echo the 
footsteps of a visitor as though 
they resented the intrusion. 

It is a simple case of preoccu- 
pation with war-born dreams of 
the wonders to come (and which 
no one doubts they eventually 
will) retarding some of the de- 
velopments that are vitally 
needed right now, but which in- 
stead are being virtually dropped 
by the wayside or only wet- 
nursed along in a casual sort of 
way because thinly spread funds 
just won’t stretch far enough. 
From the viewpoint of an air 
line pilot, any improvement in 
navigation aids will be a wel- 
come innovation but one that 
could wait, if necessary, while 
the more pressing ones, the prob- 
lem of fire in flight, for instance, 
are taken care of. 


Two Projects Vital 

“We are being demonstrated 
automatic pilots and blind land- 
ings while our planes are burn- 
ing out from under us,” one 
pilot, a member of ALPA’s Air 
Traffic Control and Airway Aids 
Advisory Committee, which in- 
spected the installation on Au- 
gust 12, 13 and 14, commented. 
At least two of the projects 
which are apparently being 
sacrificed, or at least delayed, 
for one reason or another—en- 
gine fire elimination experi- 
ments, and testing of fuel tank 
design and construction—should 
be receiving priority instead of 
the secondary treatment which 
has been their lot. They are 
projects out of which will come 
the practical solution to the 
everyday unsolved problems 
which are with us today and will 
be tomorrow’s problems also un- 
less they are solved. 





Dearth of Funds Mires Down CAA Experiment 








Certainly research along these 
lines will be a basic contribution 
to fundamental air safety which 
must come through practical 
construction means alone. The 
Indianapolis Experimental Sta- 
tion is set up to handle this re- 
search and has already poured 
considerable money into laying 
the preliminary groundwork. It 
is only a matter of going ahead 
with it, but going ahead means 
an outlay of funds and personnel 
which the station claims it lacks. 


Fire Research Stalemated 


Most imperative of the two 
outstandingly neglected projects, 
the CAA Fire Research Build- 
ing, is past the construction 
stage and would be ready for 
use if it were not woefully un- 
dermanned. Two years in the 
making, it is still far from hav- 
ing its first test installation 
under way. It is staffed with 
only one engineer and three 
mechanics. For competent oper- 
ation it is estimated that it couid 


easily use five times that num-| 


ber. 

Unless the personnel on this 
project is increased, it is ap- 
parent that much valuable time 
will elapse before any tests and 
experiments that can yield much- 
needed data on aircraft detail 
design for greater resistance to 
fire in flight can be conducted. 
In the meantime, a penny-wise- 
pound-foolish economy may be 
proving costly through a valu- 
able investment lying idle. 

The fire research installation 
is a well thought out step in the 
right direction to study engine 
fires simulating flight conditions 
so that first-hand and accurate 
data can be readily obtained 
from ground observation and 
specialized instruments. A wind 
tunnel, geared to provide the 
effect of varying flight speeds, 
simulates a slipstream effect 
over engine nacelles and stub 
wings on large size aircraft. 


A Priority Project 

It was the general consensus 
of opinion among members of 
the ALPA committee making 
the three-day visit to the CAA 
Station that the fire research 
project should receive priority 
over all others, barring none, 
and instead of being permitted 
to just creep along should be 
pushed ahead just as rapidly as 
possible. 

Reflecting this view, ALPA 
President David L. Behncke 
said: “We have had much loss 
of life due to fire accidents on 
the air lines. This should spur 
the fire eliminating project at 
the CAA Indianapolis Experi- 
mental Station into vigorous ac- 
tivity. Fire prevention in air 
line aircraft is a ‘must’ on the 
agenda of problems requiring 
immediate solution. Until it is 
whipped, there can be no true 
advancement in aviation prog- 
ress regardless of other develop- 
ments. Multi-engine -planes are 
rapidly accentuating this prob- 
lem. It is the Achilles heel of 
modern aviation. It is aviation’s 
sore thumb that hinders the 





political ax to grind. 


foreign aviation may have upon 


tation to the public.” 


“The 
three or 


lines can 


Major Williams writes: 


and our aircraft mechanics.” 





Major Al Williams Says: 


Many views shared by ALPA have been reflected recently in the 
syndicated aviation column written by Major Al Williams, one of the 
few such writers with a “cockpit viewpoint,” mainly because he was 
a pilot before he was a writer. His observations are of more than 
passing interest, for he possesses the quality of neutrality and has no 


Here are some excerpts from his recent columns on the air line- 
railroad fight which is just starting, on air line safety, and on the 
topic which is sometimes given little consideration, the effect that 


quently the air line piloting profession: 

“The rails claim a right to get into the air line business—the law and 
the air lines deny this claim. Nevertheless, the air lines, knowing what’s 
coming, walk right out and slash their fares before they get their new 54- 
passenger ships, and challenge the railroads on offering cheaper transpor- 


pees air line cruising speed is 162 miles per hour. That’s 
our times faster than ordinary rail travel. An 

air speed without a proportionate increase in safety 
sense. Offering to sell air transportation, speed, and comfort, at lower 
rates than the rails charge for transportation and Pullman 
modations, doesn’t make sense either. The public already has ex- 
hibited its willingness to pay a slight premium fare for what the air 
— in speed and comf 

AIR TRANSPORTATION DEPENDS UPON INCREASING THE 
SAFETY FACTOR, NOT ON THE PUBLICITY OF SP 


Writing on the tapping of American air traffic by the British, 


“By such a trade of air routes, the British are to be permitted to jump 
right smack into the cash register of our American air transportation inter- 
ests and eventually into the pockets of our air line pilots, our stewardesses 


the air line industry and conse- 


increase in 
oesn’t make 


accom- 


ort. THE REAL FUTURE OF 


EED.” 


| 
ae 

| whole hand of air line transpor- | 
| tation advancement.” 


Lack of Headway 


the CAA and CAB themselves 
have evidenced an interest are 
still in a lethargic state, so evi- 
dently their hold-up does not 
stem from lack of interest by 
those connected with the Sta- 
tion. On July 26, Joseph B. 
Duckworth, director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board Safety Bu- 
reau, told ALPA: 


“The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is initiating an am- 





for testing of aircraft compo- 
vised that 27 surplus aircraft 


the Technical Development Divi- 
sion of CAA and are currently 
being used as sources for com- 
ponents being tested. The test 
program’ contemplates concen- 
trating its crash research initial- 
ly upon fuel tank design and 
construction, but it will continue 
jits program subsequently to in- 
clude other aircraft compo- 
nents.” 

Lack of headway, however, | 
was also apparent on the test | 
{program for fuel tanks, origi- | 
|nated to eliminate flaws in de-| 
|sign and construction with the | 
|ultimate objective of develop- | 





} 





| 
| 


ment of fuel tanks which would | | 


|be highly crash resistant. 
| Any good which might be 
|born of this research is being | 
choked out by weeds overrun- | 
ining the idle project, and the 
|equipment, which consists of a 
| Navy airplane catapult modified 
|to hurl gas tanks to obtain crash 
| effects data, lies idle and weather | 
|beaten in a state of rapid de-| 
|terioration through exposure to 
| the elements and lack of care. 
: An air gun, which shoots| 
freshly killed chickens against | 
transport aircraft windshield 
|mockups, is presently in use and | 
jin a more advanced stage than | 
the other projects—the only one | 
which doesn’t appear to be ham- | 
pered by shortage of funds and | 
personnel. 
A Vivid Contrast 

These are all worthwhile de- 
velopments, all pressing prob- 
lems ... but two out of three | 


standstill. 
lack of “push” on these impor- | 
tant projects was the humming | 
activity that characterized the | 
work on radar, blind landing | 
systems, and other highly vision- | 
ary projects which won’t reach | 
the stage of practicality for | 
many years at best. 

Blame for the bogging down 
of the fire research and fuel tank | 
project is laid to the twin buga- | 
boos of an empty till and the| 
lack of personnel, the latter of | 
which would automatically be | 
solved with sufficient cash allo- 
cations. 

What the officials of the CAA 
Indianapolis Experimental Sta- 
tion want to do and what they 
are able to do are two entirely 
different things, they claim. One 
of them cited a recent drastic 
slash in both personnel and 
funds which left their hands tied 
and contributed greatly to re- 
tardation and almost complete | 
abandonment of some projects. 


Out of Balance 

There should be no retarda- 
tion of progress, experimenta- 
tion or research in any field of 
aviation at this time. Neither | 
research on instrumentation nor | 
structural research should be 
curtailed, but the restoration of 
a proper balance between the 
two is necessary before the full 
value of the Indianapolis Experi- 
mental Station can be realized. 

Where the cause for the pres- 
ent unbalanced program lies is} 
problematical, but somewhere in | 
the overall picture that extends 
from Washington on down, 
something is wrong... but not 
so wrong that it can’t be easily 
corrected, and in the long run 
contribute much more to aero- 
nautical safety and progress 
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top-heavy course of action. 
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Pictured above are some of the research projects and installations 
at the CAA Experimental Station at Indianapolis, Ind., part of the 


| facilities inspected by ALPA’s Air 
demonstration on navigational aids during 
Photos 1 and 2 show antennas under experimentation test by 


Committee during the 
August. 


Traffic and Airway Aids Advisory 


the Radio Development Section at the CAA station, which includes 
among other things the OMNI Directional Range and radar blind land- 


ing systems. 


The ALPA committee was given lectures at the site of the 


above experimental installations, as well as various others over a three- 
day period. Photo 3 is an arrangement of two designs of approach 


lights also located at the Indianapolis Station. 


For comparison data. 


one set is lit and observations made both from the ground and from a 


plane. 


Then the procedure is repeated using the other set. This makes 


possible the compilation of comparison data for determining the most 


satisfactory desiga. 











The magnituie of the program 
and the enormity of the work be- 
ing undertaken at the CAA In- 
dianapolis Experimental Station 
is impressive, but much of it 
will fail to materialize unless 
something is Jone to resurrect 
its graveyard of dying projects. 
If lack of funds are at the root 





of it all, then the answer lies in 
Washington. The potentiality of 
the Indianapolis Experimental 
Station should not, like the pro- 
verbial kingdom, be lost for 
want of a horse . . . the horse 
in this case being federal funds 
to carry on the work that a 
stymied and overburdened staff 
has begun. 
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